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The young century had a low opinion of American literary his- 
tory. What was there for it to deal with? A few fifth-rate prosers 
and rhymesters scattered through two centuries, then Franklin, 
Edwards, and the revolutionary pamphleteers. That was all until 
the nineteenth century, and then what? Irving was a trifler and 
Cooper a bore. Bryant was a droner of the graveyard school. Lowell 
was a pedant, Whittier a soap-box rhymester, and Longfellow a 
pious jest. Poe jingled and Hawthorne preached. Only Whitman 
stood his ground as a creative American of the first order. Yet cur- 
rent histories of American letters continued to echo the old judg- 
ments, to deal with the same “periods,” to cite the same alleged 
masterpieces, and to rely on the same “standards.” There was noth- 
ing in this for a generation bred to an almost voluptuous scorn of the 
past, pledged to abolition of authority, and exulting in a new freedom 
of expression. 

The leaders or prophets of the new movement were not very 
young. They were orphans of the Gilded Age, stricken with disil- 
lusion and now seeking a voice for the new time. They foreswore the 
past with the unction of apostasy, and denied with curses the 
aesthetic patterns and moralistic ideas in which they had been 
reared. Presently one of their generation, a professor, supplied a 
battle-cry. Dr. Spingarn’s The New Criticism merely echoed the 
Crocean doctrine of ‘‘expressionism,” but this was new to America. 
Beauty and self-expression, it held, are the sole ends of art and of 
criticism. Art and criticism, indeed, or genius and taste, are the same 
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thing. All the “dead lumber and weeds” of classical criticism must 


go by the board: ‘‘We have done with the rules... . the genres 
. Style .... moral judgment .... race, time, and environ- 
ment .... the evolution of literature. .... ” We know, in short, 


what we like, and since ‘“‘we are all geniuses, we all possess taste,”’ 
there seems to be nothing whatever to worry about—unless it be the 
question whether, under these agreeable conditions, criticism and 
history are worth bothering with. If we burn the charts and throw 
the tiller overboard, navigation at once becomes a theory and the 
sextant a relic. 

However, the rising ardor of the young century in its teens was not 
to be dampened by dull thoughts of this kind. Already a new litera- 
ture was producing lusty noises and brandishing intractable mem- 
bers. Free verse, imagism, flourished briefly and sacrificially. A new 
novel cast off the restraints and decorums of “‘Anglo-Saxon”’ tradi- 
tion: a new drama reared its head among the little theaters. The 
air was full of fresh impulse and experiment which, alas, too quickly 
flowed together and condensed into a new formality or set of conven- 
tions, with taboos and idols and shibboleths all complete. This revo- 
lution, like most others, had brought forth not a new world but a 
new régime. 

The taboos included everything ‘‘academic.”’ A few leaders of the 
new literary age who were college-bred cheerfully joined the self- 
made majority in jeering at the colleges and their handiwork. A 
professor was a comic figure fumbling with a dead past: scholarship 
was the act of fumbling. This was not so new a thought as the new 
thinkers fancied, but it is always popular. The despised professori- 
ate, as usual, succeeded in going on about its business without too 
much dejection. It might have gone on as comfortably without the 
defensive utterances of a Stuart Sherman and an Irving Babbitt. 
It was by no means the inert and static object familiar to caricature. 
Almost unfelt as yet, a new academic generation was awake and 
astir. A new scholarship ranged itself among the other new things. 
It centered in a group of scholars somewhat younger than the lead- 
ers of the literary revolt. It applied itself to a fresh examination of 
the “lumber and weeds” of the past and of the ground that lay under 
them. A new history based itself on the fresh point of view or 
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method of approach. It was discovered that by creeping up on the 
past from some untried slant or angle one might surprise it in un- 
suspected phases and attitudes. 

The new scholarship frankly applied itself to this process. Various 
aspects of American literary culture were reported on. In 1928 Pro- 
fessor Norman Foerster was still urging as preliminary to sound 
knowledge of the whole field “‘the systematic exploitation of promis- 
ing points of view. Each possible main factor should be extensively 
applied to see how much it really explains.” It was the laboratory 
method, offering research in place of assumption or prejudice. It in- 
quired into the political, social, and economic sources of literature 
as well as into its aesthetic quality. Individual investigators or ‘“‘ex- 
ploiters’”’ were naturally of different minds as to the relative value 
of the various factors. Professor Foerster believed in the continued 
importance for literary historians of the aesthetic approach. It must 
be, for each generation, a fresh approach, equally guarded from the 
worship of the past and the worship of the present: ‘‘We are increas- 
ingly aware of the inadequacy of some of the traditional estimates 
formed in the last century..... Yet the new estimates tend to be 
capricious, indicative of a provincialism of time (the measurement 
of past literature by the ideas and moods of the present) far more 
insidious than that provincialism of place from which American 
criticism suffered in the last century.” 

Here, surely, was something for cocksure young moderns to 
ponder: perhaps, after all, it might be well to know something at 
first hand about the past before dismissing it as negligible? It might 
be well also, Professor Foerster hinted, for the discoverer of second- 
rate treasures to be modest about his finds: ““The historical scholar 
attains his most striking triumphs when dealing with inferior litera- 
ture; this is true because his methods and instruments perhaps suffice 
for the explanation of such literature, while they do not suffice for 
the explanation of superior literature.” 

It was in a symposium called The Reinterpretation of American 
Literature, and edited by Foerster, that these illuminating comments 
were made. The chapter by Professor Schlesinger betrayed a chief 
peril of the angular approach. Being primarily a social historian, he 
boldly annexed literary history to his province—there, he believed, 
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it belongs. Literary historians, he charged, “‘are mainly interested 
in the picturesque, the unusual, and the superexcellent,’’ while “‘his- 
torically, and to everybody but the literary critic, the chief sig- 
nificance of the printed word arises from its use as a means of com- 
munication, horizontally in its application to general society, verti- 
cally as applied to the transmission of knowledge from generation 
to generation. This, it is clear, is to approach letters as one of the 
social sciences.’ Surely: and it is equally clear that to approach 
letters from that angle is not to destroy the value of other ap- 
proaches. The historian who sees “literature” as a highroad of 
civilization cannot justly scorn those who follow it as a golden thread 
that can be traced, wavering but unbroken, throughout the rough 
fabric of the printed word. 

But it is the tendency of all special investigators to exaggerate 
the value of their findings, and to run a theory into the ground. The 
student too readily becomes pleader, and the pleader too often gets 
his effect through some obscurity of definition. Yet clear definition 
is the world’s only hope, whether in criticism or in practical affairs. 
What do we mean by liberty, security, patriotism, aggression? Or 
literature, culture, realism? Such terms continue to be loosely flung 
about by statesmen and historians who (sometimes) know what they 
mean by them, and assume that other people mean the same. Even 
scholars do not agree. Dr. Foerster’s book deals with four main fac- 
tors in American letters: Puritanism, the frontier, romanticism, and 
realism. But these are all dim labels; there is no general agreement 
about their meaning. Dr. K. B. Murdock begins his discussion of 
“The Puritan Tradition” by remarking that “Puritan,” in common 
use, means anything you like—or dislike. A Puritan for H. L. 
Mencken is anybody who disagrees with him; for Van Wyck Brooks 
he is a middle-class Philistine. Haters of Puritanism saddle the New 
England fathers with qualities that really belonged to their period 
rather than to their sect or place. So J. T. Adams has reminded us 
that the established church in seventeenth-century England was as 
tyrannical as the dissenting church of New England: “It interfered 
with a man’s management of his household, with his trade, with his 
amusements as well as with his religious life... . . There is surely 
room for caution in ascribing to Puritanism things which may have 
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been as much a part of Protestantism in general or of Anglicanism, 
as of the Congregational or Presbyterian code.’’ Such being the 
smudged condition of the word, studies of the “‘Puritan”’ factor in 
the development of American letters are more likely to reflect the 
student’s sympathies and interests than to throw clear light on the 
past. 

The same thing is true of “the Frontier.’’ It is an omnibus word: 
you can do anything with it. The true frontier, says Professor J. B. 
Hubbell, ‘was a rapidly shifting, ever-changing thing; as it gradual- 
ly receded westward, it continually took on new colors from the 
changing environment. It was less a definite area than a form of 
society or a complex of habits of thought, feeling and action.’’ From 
its chameleon quality such a term may be all things to all men. Since 
I’. J. Turner turned the eye of historians to the frontier, forty years 
ago, the field has been thoroughly gone over; the tendency all the 
time being to extend treatment to lower and lower grade ores, and 
to spread the term to cover more and more ground. The method has 
reached the edge of absurdity in The Frontier in American Literature 
of L. L. Hazard, which connects the frontier label with all that is 
worth having in American life and letters, with all our best achieve- 
ment, physical, social, intellectual, or spiritual. Such overstress, we 
have noted, is a too familiar product of “exploitation.’’ A method 
which sets out to test how much of a given theory the traffic will bear 
must involve overloadings and breakdowns. And much tooting 
seems to be necessary at all crossings. 

The older delvers in our literary past had not been altogether dis- 
interested. ‘Pure literature” was their affair, but could not be their 
only affair. Back in the nineties W. B. Tyler produced his studies 
of colonial and Revolutionary letters, original work based on the first 
careful examination of existing materials ever undertaken by an 
American historian. But for all his learning and breadth of view, he 
was often tempted by antiquarian zeal or national pride to overesti- 
mate both the aesthetic quality and the Americanism of our early 
letters, and so to become a champion rather than a critic of that 
past. Barrett Wendell’s Literary History of America, a few years 
later, failed to live up to its title for the reason that its author was 
unable either to escape the aesthetic method or to apply it con- 
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sistently. His theory of a cultural lag among provincial peoples was 
greatly overworked; and his preoccupation with New England cul- 
ture betrayed his own provincialism. He saw little beyond the 
Yankee borders, and that not clearly. He gave ten pages to Brock- 
den Brown and dismissed ‘‘Hermann” Melville with a sentence. He 
discovered in Walt Whitman “an aspect in which he seems not only 
native but promising.” 

But the American historian of pure literature never had a com- 
fortable task before him. He was naturally interested to make as 
good a showing as he could for our home product. He could save 
himself the worst embarrassments by waiving part of his duty 
that is, by ignoring the colonial period, or at least the first century of 
it. But even our best writing in the nineteenth century resisted 
superlatives when compared with contemporary writing abroad. 
And there were so few at the top of our list, he was tempted to bring 
forward the second best and to claim more for it than it deserved. 
The American textbook history of literature is cluttered with names 
that, from the viewpoint of absolute aesthetic value, mean little or 
nothing. Ludwig Lewisohn has given the modern opinion of this 
method: ‘‘Mankind cannot be expected to drag through the ages 
an ever-mounting ballast of mediocre books on the amusing prin- 
ciple that the contemporaries of their authors wrote books that were 
even worse.”’ 

There is no possible rejoinder to this from the aesthetic view- 
point; but modern scholarship is chiefly interested in other view- 
points. They offer a task easier in some ways than that of aesthetic 
appraisal. When you approach an artist or a piece of writing as ex- 
pressive of a special time or place or set of conditions, you are on a 
relatively straight road. If your materials are truly expressive in 
the historical sense, they are not “mediocre,” for your uses. Of late 
the doctrine of a ‘‘usable past”’ has been accepted by the best of the 
lay critics as well as the professors. It was laid down three-quarters 
of a century ago by the forgotten critic, Rufus Griswold, who said 
the real test of a modern is “not who shall most completely discard 
the past, but who shall make the best use of it.’’ Recently one of 
our most admired moderns, T. S. Eliot, has said much the same 
thing in other words; while Foerster defines the usable past as ‘‘the 
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past we are actually using, that past that has shaped our current con- 
ception of man and the universe.” 

Fifteen years ago The Cambridge History of American Literature 
announced itself as a study of literature in the broader historical 
sense. It deplored the preoccupation of literary historians with 
“pure” literature: ““When our American criticism treats the facile 
novelists and poetasters as they deserve, and heartily recognizes and 
values the works in which the maturest and wisest Americans have 
expressed themselves, its references to the period prior to 1800 will 
be less apologetic.”’ More broadly, this history proposed to record 
nothing less than ‘‘the life of the American people as expressed in 
their writings.’’ The work did as much as can be done by the mosaic 
method. Its assembly of related monographs necessarily embodied 
variations of taste and viewpoint. It opened many interesting paths 
but could not pursue them. The social and economic influences in- 
volved in the story of a people’s literature were but lightly touched. 
The period before 1800 was given less space than one expected, and 
the record ended with the year 1goo. Clearly much more ground- 
work remained to be done before the past could be revealed in its 
full form and texture. Now we may fairly hold that much of it has 
been done. 


It is amazing how many new “slants” and ‘angles’ have been 
discovered since the aesthetic highroad was abandoned. Most of 
them, we note, can most readily be summed up in terms of contro- 
versy, of an opposition between ideas or tendencies. So the political 
approach presents itself as a “‘case” of democracy versus autocracy 
as documented by the printed word; the sociological approach deals 
with the case of bourgeoisie versus aristocracy. And so on. The re- 
ligious approach takes account of the long American conflict between 
Puritanism and the free life; the economic approach, of agrarianism 
versus industrialism; the geographical, of the frontier versus civiliza- 
tion; the psychoanalytical, of genius versus sex; the philosophical- 
aesthetic, of humanism versus naturism. The list, though not ex- 
haustive, suggests the range of current “‘exploitation.’’ The results 
of the process are striking, but present thus far a kind of history by 
piecemeal. 

So we have a work like Parrington’s Main Currents of American 
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Thought, in some ways our most brilliant history of American letters. 
It is based on a profound study of sources and is admirably ‘‘writ- 
ten.”’ But it is confessedly colored by the author’s political liberal- 
ism, and shaped by his preoccupation with economic forces and 
effects. Material not useful for his thesis is given scant space. He 
attaches great value to the religious and speculative writing of the 
colonial fathers and deplores the literary historian’s “‘exaggerated 
regard for aesthetic values,” and his neglect of the ‘‘creative think- 
ing’ embodied in the sermons and pamphlets of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. For all his learning and his natural 
responsiveness to pure literature, this writer’s spirit was contro- 
versial. He preached a new gospel and was aware of his mission. 
When he was taken off untimely, he left a body of disciples, almost 
a cult. Apart from his personal doctrine or dogma, he was a notable 
representative of the new school of investigators. 

The catch lies in the fact that among any agglomeration of phe- 
nomena or data one easily finds what one is looking for and over- 
looks everything else. The past is too readily “usable” for exploiters. 
Parrington is wedded to his theory of literature as a record of certain 
social and economic developments. Another brilliant advocate, 
V. F. Calverton, offering his recent Liberation of American Litera- 
ture, declares it his aim “to interpret American literature in terms 
of American culture,’ but at once proceeds to mold the idea of cul- 
ture to fit a theory: that of ‘‘an American cultural pattern, shaped 
as it has been by the conflicting class interests in American society.”’ 
And so, at great length and with much ingenuity, he recasts Ameri- 
can literary history in terms of the lower middle class or “petty 
bourgeoisie.’’ His view of letters is frankly “‘sociological,’’ based on 
the belief ‘‘that all of the theories and concepts, the dicta and shibbo- 
leths, of creative and critical effort are but the outgrowths of the 
social system in which they have their being, and which in turn is 
the product of the materials of the time.” This theory, laid down 
in the book of essays called The Newer Spirit, Calverton applies at 
length in his sociological-literary history. It works out neatly—too 
neatly. 

So with another recent study of American literature, Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s Expression in America. ‘This critic is more susceptible 
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than Calverton to the charms of “pure literature’’; but suffers from 
the “provincialism of time’’ with which Foerster has charged the 
twentieth century. He distrusts the past as such, and his champion- 
ship of the present betrays him into absurdities like ‘“‘many an in- 
tense small novelist of today has more to communicate concerning 
men and nature than... . even the great Dante.” For the rest, 
Lewisohn, like so many of his contemporaries, is enamored of 
theories and persons rather than of the larger view. His special 
“slant” is Freudian, so that a book full of interesting fact and idea 
contrives to present Thoreau as undersexed, Poe as impotent, 
Whitman as homosexual, Melville as victim of a “mother-fixation,”’ 
James as nearly sexless, and so on. The reader sighs, “‘Are these our 
best?” and turns, perhaps, to the pages of Van Wyck Brooks. 

Brooks at least believes in great men. “What,” he asks, “‘is a na- 
tional literature? Is it anything at bottom but the work of half a 
dozen men?” He exalts ‘the splendor of the vocation of letters,”’ 
and finds that the great writers express chiefly that “aristocracy of 
the spirit’ from which great writing springs; though they express 
also ‘‘the silent spirit of collective masses.’’ Our actual past Brooks 
views with a melancholy eye. Puritan America, Victorian America 
(he mourns) did not encourage generous writing or living. They 
stunted the artist’s growth and drove him often into exile. 

This last-mentioned idea has grown into a book in the hands of 
Matthew Josephson. His Portrait of the Artist as American offers a dis- 
mal picture of the New World as an arena for genius, for “‘the higher 
man, the man of sensibility, taste, disinterestedness, whose subtle or 
remotely meditative nature has been so fruitful in the long run for 
the human race.” Not so useful, one might suggest, as the robust, 
ruthless type of creator. For genius of the second order the argument 
may hold. It traces the effect of our cultural limitations, our pre- 
occupation with material things, our aesthetic go-as-you-please, on 
the class whom Henry James called “‘the disinherited of art.”” James 
with a few others chose exile; those who stayed at home were 
silenced or went mad. “The fatalistic, the silenced Melville, the out- 
cast Whitman, the mysteriously secluded Emily Dickinson, the 
painters Blakelock and Ryder—all, all were insane.” The best men 
of the Gilded Age that followed the Civil War (says Josephson) all 
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fled or were destroyed. It is a snug theory and much can be made 
of it. 

On the aesthetic side there are eloquent advocates also, such as 
Lewis Mumford, whose Golden Day represents the American literary 
adventure as even more the effect of a cultural than of an economic 
necessity. .... 

The point need not be labored further. Professor Foerster, who 
urged “‘exploitation”’ as a laboratory method, is under no illusion as 
to its limits, and has uttered a memorable warning: “‘We are alien 
from the essential doctrine and discipline that guided both the Puri- 
tan humanist and the Victorian humanist. We are naturists, and our 
criticism is historical, psychological, expressionistic, impressionistic. 
... . These are ambitious tasks; but they do not in the least forward 
the central aim of criticism, which is the determination and applica- 
tion of standards of value.”’ Creative literature, in short, is not and 
never can be dead. But it will not hereafter be thought of as an 
object glittering in a vacuum. 

The zeal given these recent special studies by both scholars and 
laymen is bearing fruit. For one thing, professors and poets are no 
longer so far apart. Unless from a few aging partisans who will 
never learn a new song, we hear less of the dry-as-dusts on the one 
hand and the idol-breakers on the other. The learned doctors have 
proved their humanity by taking sides as vigorously against one an- 
other as against the outsider. And the outsider is discovering that 
standards are useful, and that it is a nuisance to have to make them 
up as you go along. 

One thing has become clear: that the literary past is very much 
our affair—a not only usable but indispensable asset for the present. 
And out of our seeking we amass a store of materials and set them 
ready for the creative historian’s hand. Meanwhile we must not 
forget that it is easier to unearth relics and to plot curves than to see 
steadily and whole. Artful approaches and interesting excursions will 
not divert us from our pursuit of the full picture of American experi- 
ence in terms of literature. 










































NOSING FOR NEWS DOWN THE TRAILS 
OF LITERATURE’ 
MARY J. J. WRINN 


At George Washington journalism may be elected by sixth-term 
students who are specially recommended by their English teachers. 
J-I, like other sixth-term classes, must survey the history of English 
literature from the Anglo-Saxon period to the Romantic movement. 
The combination of journalism and the history of literature is an ex- 
citing one. Those enrolled in the writing course are keen for the 
scent of the news trail. To them news is something living. That is 
why they elected journalism. On the other hand, history is of the 
past. Its literary dead emanate an eerie atmosphere that sends the 
usual schoolboy past the graveyard where they lie, hotfoot and 
whistling to keep his courage up. He might catch sight of something 
he dare not look upon. 

But now the man bites the dog. Literature, that has ever turned 
up a classic nose and arched a disdainful brow at lowly journalism, 
rises from the dead and takes on flesh and blood by a mere laying-on 
of the journalistic pen! 

We began by listing nine trails: the Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, 
age of Chaucer, Revival of Learning, age of Elizabeth, Puritan pe- 
riod, Restoration period, classical age with Pope, classical age with 
Johnson. Our plan of action was fourfold: to read what the class 
text had to say of a period with a view to the historical background 
and the characters moving against it, to make an index pointing to 
the highlights of the period, to cover special assignments, and to 
share the finished stories with one another. 

The first crude index was nothing more than this: 


Map of Angle-land Bede 

North Sea Invaders Caedmon 

Beowulf Cynewulf 

Widsith Danes Sack Northumbria 
Deor King Alfred the Great 


Coming of the Monks 
? Read before the Detroit Council meeting, December 1, 1933. 
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Having discussed news possibilities in this listing, we considered 
special assignments. If they are to serve their purpose they must be 
very definite. Since our immediate aim is to acquaint English- 
speaking girls and boys with their literary tradition, it makes little 
difference whether assignments cover legend or fact. Here are a few 
of the first: 

Beowulf will meet Grendel tonight. Go to Hrothgar’s hall and get the story. 

Write a follow-up story of the Firedrake encounter. 

A copy of Beowulf is said to have been unearthed near X . It has been 
turned over to the monks for investigation and possible illumination. Go up to 
Jarrow and get a complete story of the manuscript. WARNING! Avoid edi- 
torializing. Put comments into the mouth of the Benedictine whom you con- 
sult. 

Since inexperienced journalists were approaching this period for 
the first time, leads often proved effective in starting them off. For 
example: 

The strangest song ever set to the music of a harp was sung last night in the 
great hall of X by one Deor, a sad-eyed scop. Develop this beginning. 
Touch on the difference between this song and others of the time. How did it 
affect the listening thanes? By a few deft strokes, suggest the atmosphere of 
the hall. [Thus, they were compelled to notice the first lyric.] 

Cynewulf revealed a little joke this morning when he dared a novice to find 
the author’s signature in a poem. ‘Lest vanity make me a castaway while I 
transcribe the words of the saints,’’ he said modestly, “‘I have hidden my name.”’ 
In your development quote a riddle. 

I had one available to them, remembering that to decipher a code 
is to adventure as only youth is intended to adventure. 

Sea-roving Danes swooped down upon the Northumbrian Valley last week 
and sacked the Abbey at Streoneshalh, giving to the flames the treasured manu- 
scripts of the great library. With pagan spells and fierce shouts they tore down 
the cross that rose over..... 

Pupils understood that these were mere suggestions. They were 
free to use their own originality. 

For some, there was sufficient stimulation in headlines, particu- 
larly when they presented the past in modern dress, such as ‘‘King 
Alfred Studies Latin,” “King Alfred Decrees Compulsory Educa- 
tion,” or “King Alfred Plans First System of Adult Education.” 
Assignments were given out a week in advance and a record kept. 
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Those of importance were covered by more than one pupil against 
the reading day and inevitable absence. For example, four or five 
covered Beowulf. 

Besides a class text-with-readings, four books were at the disposal 
of the group. Members would drop in after school to use them. 
They consulted also the Encyclopedia, the Book of Knowledge, and 
even the Cambridge History of Literature in the school library. In 
fact, through this experiment the class did an enormous amount of 
reading—reading that I should not have required or even expected. 

On a day, they came to class with their finished stories. A chron- 
ological index before me to insure continuity, I called for oral read- 
ing of the Saxon Gleeman, our first amorphous periodical. As the 
young authors read to their fellows, the age unfolded with vitality if 
not with artistic finish. After the reading, copy found its way into a 
folder for later use. 

Contributions to the Anglo-Norman Chronicle, the voice of the 
second period, were a decided improvement over those to the Glee- 
man. At this point the date line was pressed into service. ‘“Normans 
Defeat Harold’s Army” carried the line: ‘‘Hastings, Oct. 15 [1066].”’ 
The year was considered advisable in a record of centuries! The 
very nature of journalism encouraged specific writing. Instead of 
editorializing on miracle plays, a special correspondent at York re- 
ported The Creation. Instead of generalizing about the Crusades, a 
war correspondent at the scene of action dispatched to his paper 
the news of an engagement or a truce. 

The next period proved a joy and a delight, for Chaucer is the 
journalist’s poet. Together we read part of the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales by Frank Ernest Hill. The version used should be 
a modernized one, I feel, in spite of warm words defending the sim- 
plicity of Early English. At this stage pupils were acquainted with 
the speech report. Assignments were designed to let them apply 
their knowledge: 

Tomorrow Chaucer will speak to your Assembly on the plan of the Canter- 
bury Tales. Report his speech. 

Chaucer will address the Poetry Club on his travels in Italy. Note especially 
what he has to say of Petrarch, Dante, and Boccaccio. [There is a pitfall here 
for the careless reader.| 
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At this time too, “Chaucer Unites English Dialects” and ‘“‘Lang- 
land Speaks Out for Labor.” 

With the Revival of Learning, Caxton set up a printing press at 
the sign of the red pale; a first book was printed in England; a first 
anthology was assembled by one Tottel; there appeared a first list 
of titles, in which the name ‘‘Malory” was—or should have been if 
it were not—lettered in gold! 

Each period supplied fresh material; new journalistic forms sug- 
gested new ways of presenting it. During the age of Elizabeth, 
Marlowe was interviewed on his “mighty line”; Ben Jonson on his 
humors; the upstart crow on his radicalism. Editorials for and 
against the classical unities appeared. John Lyly was the defendant 
in the case of Lyly v. Journalist. The trial was staged by some of the 
J—I pupils while others in press seats reviewed the performance for 
the Elizabethan Crier, some reporting it as a play, some as a trial. 

Here was an age when ladies were wooed through sonnet sequences 
and a betrothal gift, ‘‘made in lieu of many ornaments,” was likely 
to take the form of an immortal Epithalamion. In tribute to the 
lyric, students attempted some verse. They were making progress. 

By the time they had reached the age of the round head and the 
stiff linen collar, they were able to execute Charles I, instal Crom- 
well, and padlock a theater with capable dispatch. Milton, they 
felt, deserved a prominent place in the Puritan Review. The uses of 
the morgue suggested a way: They wrote items covering the great 
man’s life from his birth on, filing them against the hour of his death. 
From these they gleaned and organized a complete obituary. Time 
and again thereafter they chose this method of paying tribute to a 
great leader. 

Especially interested in the freedom of the press, they had lingered 
over the Areopagilica, climbing its ancestral Grecian hill and apply- 
ing its thesis to affairs of the moment. Imagine their delight the 
following Sunday at finding a whole page in the New York American 
devoted to their idea. Hitler too was vitalizing past history by a 
fresh burning of books. 

With Charles II back from France, talk turned upon Moliére, the 
French drama, and the opening of theaters at home. Nothing would 
do but a life-sized portrait of John Dryden. At Will’s, surrounded 
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by admiring youth, he answered questions on his barb of satire, the 
closed couplet, and his direct prose style, which was a special con- 
tribution to the journalist. We always lingered an extra moment to 
gloat over contributions of literature to journalism. 

A diary in the manner of Samuel Pepys, commenting on theaters, 
radio, television, aircraft, depression of our own day, filled a week 
with observation and delight. F. P. A.’s Saturday Conning Tower 
spoke more forcibly for Pepys than Pepys himself although I did see 
the Diary on several desks. The exercise made everyone a columnist 
for a week, and all the world loves a columnist. 

Queen Anne’s three thousand coffee-houses buzzed again as the 
irascible little hunchback entered the picture. Reporters followed 
him to Twickenham and interviewed him in his grotto. His devotion 
to his mother, his rocking-horse meter, The Rape of the Lock, and the 
Dunciad were what captured everyone’s imagination. 

Swift, Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding furnished copy for a 
whole book-page of the Augustan Chronicle. The political editorial 
came into its own as, in the réles of Whig and Tory, the young mod- 
erns exchanged pamphlets. They heard the voice of today’s maga- 
zine through the Taéler and the Spectator. Addison’s kindly ridicule 
suggested to one boy the humor of Will Rogers. This led to other 
comparisons: Swift and Sinclair Lewis, Pope and H. L. Mencken, 
and, going back, Ben Jonson and Dickens. Events were compared 
too. 

The age of polished regularity was the age of the letter. Under its 
stimulus, one rather indifferent young man suddenly woke up to 
supply the Chronicle with gossip of coffee-houses, manners, fashions 
and amusements of the hour. ‘To the last of his letters he appended 
this hint of one to] ic then in the public mind. 

Epitor’s Note.—lIf anyone besides Mr. Wilson desires to save the stamp 
tax on letters to the Colonies, let him address a letter to the Chron and we 
will publish it. 

They were now ready for the last trail. Pope had gone; Dr. 
Johnson was in his chair. As a personality he fascinated the jour- 
nalists. The human-interest interview and the personality sketch 
were the favorite forms of expression, for they would have the coc- 
tor’s lamp posts, his teapot, and his beggars in their reports, and how 
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but through the stage business of dramatic writing could they work 
them into the news! When they had finished with him, for me at 
least he was a living human being. So ended the ninth trail. 

But the most exciting part of the adventure was to come. I ap- 
pointed nine editors, who selected three assistants. To each editor 
I turned over a folder, bulging with the term’s contributions. It was 
for him now to select and assemble this material in a mimeographed 
chronicle of his particular period, the separate records to be bound 
and the composite history distributed. 

Two members who could draw kept the stylus busy illustrating 
the news while the editors made up their pages, filling in short col- 
umns here and supplying missing stories there. For, as in all school 
work, contributors had occasionally fallen by the wayside. Neces- 
sity proved to be the parent of some delightful invention, which 
showed how real literary history had become to the journalists. For 
instance, in the Anglo-Norman Chronicle appeared several ‘public 
notices”’: 

His Majesty's Annual Tournament is to be held Whitsuntide at McCauley’s 
Field. Entrance blanks may be secured in the main hall of the Witenagemot 
before October 15. 

The York Guild announces that a committee of knowing, discreet, and able 
players is authorized to select those best qualified to act in ‘The Launching of 
the Arc,” and to discharge, remove and avoid all insufficient persons. 


The Chaucerian carried illustrated ads. One read: 


FASHION FOR MILADY 
Exact copy of ye hat worn 
by Lady Prioress on ye 
journey to Canterbury 


LaDy MARTHA, dressmaker 
Corner Westchester and Bond Street 


Note the subtle irony of this five-line advertisement from the 
Augustan Chronicle: 
I will back any prominent author 
with a past record of successes. 
Bring book to Lord Chesterfield, 
Chesterfield Castle, Hamptonshire, 
England. 
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Thus in this year of our Lord was avenged an eighteenth-century 
slight to a poor lexicographer, albeit the young author took geo- 
graphic license! In the mastheads too there were touches of original- 
ity. 

Needless to say, about all this activity there was a great deal of 
bustle and chatter. The editors had an absolutely free hand. When 
the term’s adventure was at an end, every pupil possessed a history 
of literature—full of flaws, indeed, but full of life too, for he had 
helped to make it. Surely a news hound that can bring down such a 
quarry has had a satisfying chase! 


CORRELATING CREATIVE WRITING AND 
OTHER FINE ARTS' 
CAROLINE POWER 


Interesting correlations between English and the arts are appear- 
ing in many schools. I have been asked to report informally on an ad- 
vanced-writing course which offers a highly satisfactory integration 
of writing with other fine arts of our school. 

In University High School at Oakland, California, the elementary 
creative-writing classes are in the low Junior year. Each semester 
finds usually three classes averaging thirty each. Although the 
groups are not highly selective, they are made up of precollege stu- 
dents or of those with a desire to write. 

Inasmuch as in this low Junior level each student is offered three 
choices of English (a course with a business slant, one with a general 
reading and a tool composition viewpoint, and the one in creative 
writing), the counselor in placing the student describes in detail the 
type of work ahead. In this manner although talent is in no way a 
necessary factor, choice is, and the student comes to the class of his 
own will knowing he is going to write much and work hard. The 
aim of the creative-writing course is a deeper appreciation of, and a 
richer experience in, the three forms studied by means of reading 
widely and by achieving some success in writing the three types of 
literature. 


* Read before the California Association of Teachers of English. 
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Each student during the semester writes a short story of approxi- 
mately two thousand words (length thus set largely to meet the re- 
quirement of scholastic awards, which is one of the several outlets for 
the work), a one-act play, and a body of verse. Countless exercises 
are given to determine abilities, to discover sources of material for 
writing, and to spur imagination and confidence. Through reading 
and writing come study and practice of enough technique so that in 
writing the three big pieces of work taste can be developed and a 
keen sense of achievement can be felt. 

The main aim of the advanced course is a consideration of writing 
as an art and as a lifework or an avocation, hence talent becomes a 
prime factor as do the elements of time for work, ease of writing for 
enjoyment, and a keen desire to try a hand at the real writing job. 

The first prerequisite for the advanced group with whom this ex- 
periment deals is, quite naturally, that each member shall have 
taken the elementary course so the foundation work will be common 
to all, and that each candidate shall have succeeded somewhat out- 
standingly in the elementary course as a whole, or in the writing of 
some one type. 

The second requirement is that each low Junior finishing the ele- 
mentary course must wait until his low or high Senior year before 
making application for the higher course. If after a year a student 
still has the urge to write and the instructor feels he has enough abil- 
ity to warrant a semester’s specialized work, he is invited. The main 
idea for setting up requirements and for asking students to obtain 
the permission of instructor and counselor is that once the group is 
made up, it will be unhampered by school or college requirements 
and will be wholly ‘free’ for writing. Let it be remembered that 
here is a small, hand-picked, talented group. If the students can’t 
have freedom and use it, the course as planned has no right to exist. 

Instead of requiring a certain amount of work in the various forms, 
story, essay, play, and poetry, each student is free to do his big 
pieces of work when he wishes, in any field he wishes allied with any 
other art in which he is interested, the detailed “grind of composi- 
tion” being accepted and done by the whole group. 

A class with the personnel I have described needs little prodding, 
but they need vital, keen, vigorous, and varied stimulation, and it 
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was for just such stimulation that the thought of correlation came. 
The plan that follows is no “noble experiment.”’ It was done from a 
purely selfish desire to find a new approach to old material. Since 
the main principles are the same in all the arts, I felt that it would 
add emphasis to these principles that must be learned over daily in 
writing, if the students could see them at work in the other arts and 
learn to apply them to their writing. This new set-up would furnish 
fresh comparisons, and provide a subtle teaching method to develop 
our broad purpose—a growing feeling for organic substance and ar- 
tistic form—and give a direct method for our secondary purpose, im- 
mediate stimulation for writing. 

I asked the help of certain teachers who were keenly interested in 
the experiment, and a series of illustrated lectures began.’ 

The first group was a series of lectures on modern painting. The 
teacher selected a number of prints and large framed pictures, which 
were hung in the classroom a week prior to the study. In the first 
lectures principles for judging a piece of modern painting were given 
and points freely discussed in the prints. After days of lecture and 
discussion the simplest principles for judgment of modern painting 
were set up. For a week following the first lecture, an El Greco and 
a copy from a mediocre but well-known painter hung side by side. 
Certain points of technique were glaringly evident: that in the lat- 
ter the sea and sky had no relationship; that they never got back 
into the picture; that the painting failed to have a center of interest; 
that it was cluttered with irrelevant detail; that it lacked contain- 
ment necessary to any work of art—to name only a few of the prin- 
ciples discovered. 

Each point here is relative in general to prose or verse in small 
patterns or large ones. General correlation of the principles in paint- 
ing is pertinent and quickening. Throughout the semester pictures 
were brought from time to time from the visual-education depart- 
ment to emphasize certain dominant principles that we were work- 
ing on in composition. The pictures were constantly discussed, with 
favorites returning for special consideration, and many times paint- 
ing had the right of way. 

?T wish to express here my indebtedness and thanks to Miss Ruth Gabriel, Miss 


Portia Wagenet, Miss Bernice Hargrove, and Miss Katharyn Hole, lecturers on the 
arts. 
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Although the main ideal in correlation is in the fundamental 
principles of the arts, the secondary aim is important, that of specific 
stimulation to writing. 

To illustrate one happy instance from painting. After the lecture 
on Van Gogh and the study of his brush strokes in some detail, a 
member of the class suggested ‘“‘brush-stroke”’ portraits in prose. 
That is, as we interpreted it, quick, significant phrases to create 
a person, phrases that describe him indirectly by naming sugges- 
tive things which imply the sum of his character. These character- 
istics run in a series of eight or ten descriptive bits, each phrase sug- 
gesting a trait, something of personal appearance, a belief, or a touch 
from environment. 

A deluge of brush-stroke portraits of school leaders, classmates, 
and literary characters followed. Each was guessed by the group. 
The essential quality of an individual known to all of us had to be 
discovered if we were able to recognize him from these very indirect 
phrases. The business of getting at character became a fascinating 
job. 

These portraits had a fine outlet too. Dozens of them were typed 
and posted on the bulletin board near the principal’s office and the 
school guessed their leaders and classmates. 

Many portraits appeared in the Senior yearbook and the literary 
supplement of our daily newspaper. Such an entertaining burst of 
character writing would alone justify the time given to the painting 
outlook, yet this stimulation is just a “‘trick’’ and of small impor- 
tance compared with the feeling for substance and form in modern 
art that the class showed. 

Later in the term during the study of poetry, several lectures on 
color were given, and word-color pictures of literary and historical 
characters as well as school leaders and classmates were attempted. 
Again, word-color studies as such are not the important thing, but 


3 A so-called brush-stroke portrait of a school leader—a girl: ‘a dark green roadster 
—flinging handfuls of sunshine out of sheer sportiveness—buskin or sock worn with 
charm and ability—whippoorwill in the dusk of quiet woods—warm beauty of red 
roses—a boy’s glee club—tangled heaps of tumbleweed—a barn dance—a crystal 
stream—a Gershwin symphony” 

[Note—A student offered the idea that we omit capitals and periods to suggest that 
personality has no beginning and no end.] 
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the challenge to try a hand at something fresh and enjoyable is im- 
portant. 

The second series of lectures was in music. Music, like painting, 
described the major art principles. Patterns were studied from the 
simplest folk song to the symphony. The simple structure aaba was 
heard over and over, until we could recognize the pattern—the 
theme, the variation, and the return. Lectures and illustrations from 
music as much as from any other art gave an added significance to 
the pattern as something organic. Painting and music furnished end- 
less analogy to show what keeps poetry, short story, essay, or play 
from flying apart. 

Music can be very effective to provoke writing if the neighbors are 
willing. Use of the Victrola for exercises to challenge invention and 
to create mood was very effective. A piano in the classroom is highly 
desirable if not strictly practical, and during the first term of this 
experiment we had a classroom piano and enjoyed spontaneous com- 
parisons in natural learning situations. In a school like University 
High where experiment is encouraged rather than tolerated, much 
in the name of ‘modern education” passes censorship (once or twice 
anyway) with a mere gesture or lift of the eyebrows. A neighbor 
mathematics teacher was one day en route to his class carrying two 
sets of books, one set under each arm. Upon meeting me he asked if 
I intended to use the piano the next hour. After my hesitation he 
said, “‘Oh, not that it matters! If you do, I'll use this set; if not, ’ll 
use this other one. I’m prepared for anything.”’ 

Music furnished many interesting “‘tricks’’ to enliven the work. 
The San Francisco opera used as the cover for 1931 season a melody- 
graph of ‘The First Ballet’’ from Marouf by Helen Wills Moody. 
Whereupon melody-graphs became for the class a fascinating form. 
Sheer nonsense, for the most part, as students played with the form, 
but the struggle for expression in a new medium, that of translating 
into line drawing the equivalent of a response to music, was interest- 
ing, and several students did some thought-provoking work. 

Musical dance studies from five to eight measures describing 
walks—pompous, haughty, defiant, care-free, mincing, despairing, 
stealthy, clumsy, grotesque—offered exercises that were teasing to 
the imagination and excellent for characterization as well. 
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The third series of lectures was on the dance which concerned in- 
stead of words, the oldest medium, the body. The lectures included 
the history of the dance, art principles of the dance, special inter- 
preters, and the use of sound effects instead of music. La Argentina 
and Mary Wigman had been in Oakland in the winters of 1932 and 
1933, SO it was easy to talk to pupils who had seen them of the 
beauty of La Argentina in a limited art and the greatness of Mary 
Wigman in a creative art. The principle of creation versus imitation 
learned in painting came here with added meaning. Mary Wigman’s 
use of masks to subordinate herself to the art of the dance was a fine 
parallel to the highest perfection in writing—that style must never 
intrude between the writer and the reader. 

The dance in correlation to writing is challenging. Three illustra- 
tions will serve. Our girls’ physical-education department gives a 
dance drama each year. The script is written and presented to a 
committee that chooses the story that can best be danced. Since the 
dance drama is an interart affair, considerable competition is evi- 
dent among the girls for the honor of authorship. In order to corre- 
late simpler classroom efforts, the dancing teacher offered to have her 
classes create dances to poems or prose sketches that the class might 
write. Dozens of poems and sketches were sent for solo and group 
dances, and fewer chosen. The students soon learned that the ma- 
terial sent had to be effective enough to start creative effort on the 
part of the dancers. Writing met a real test. 

An exercise in creation of place, mood, and character sketches 
from hearing various sound combinations—of cymbals, drums, and 
sandpaper used at times for dance accompaniment instead of music 

proved tempting and exciting to write. 

In order that correlation might be given a freer hand from the 
actual product viewpoint, any kind of collaboration or any type of 
creative work from any of the arts was accepted as part of the course, 
the amount to be determined by the time at the disposal of the stu- 
dent, by his talent, and by his zeal, a certain minimum in writing 
being agreed upon of course. 

As a result plays were written and produced with the aid of all 
the other arts; original lyrics and those of standard authors were set 
to music; and the poet’s own poems or those of a collaborator were 
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illustrated or put into books. In several cases a poem was illustrated, 
set to music, and interpreted in the dance, thereby correlating in 
product in one piece of writing all the arts studied. Many students 
illustrated their own stories or those of a classmate, and if the story 
would at all permit it, the illustration was in the modern manner. 
One boy wrote a two-act comic operetta in verse and the most 
talented composer in the class set it all to music. ‘Two students wrote 
short novels; one boy wrote a composition for two pianos and a 
twenty-page symphony. A girl wrote a group of poems for children, 
setting the verses up in book form, printed, illustrated, and bound 
with remarkable skill and charm. Such product was general, the 
work of the majority not the few. Achievement of this high sort 
keeps a class fertile and alive, and success is contagious. 

Such work is a delight to class and instructor, but is the secondary 
value in the whole theory of correlation. The “tricks” that correla- 
tion offers, a few of which I have described for illustration here, are, 
obviously, to keep the class interested by surprise and subtle assign- 
ments. 

The experiment in correlation with two classes in advanced writ- 
ing over a period of two years has proved worth while in that it 
gave an environment for writing that was challenging, rich, busy, 
and also highly enjoyable. 

The integration was decidedly valuable because it offered the 
class a glance into various fields of art, which glance may seem to the 
casual onlooker vague and inadequate; but once fields are opened 
and entered upon, understanding grows with amazing swiftness. 
There is no doubt that greater awareness of what is fine in painting, 
music, and dancing as well as literature resulted. 

Llowever, correlation at its best point must be achieved in terms 
of the fundamental purpose of the course. The fine thing is that it 
gave better opportunity for subtle learning of principles common to 
all art and for growth in feeling for substance and form in literature, 
because of the many comparisons that can be made to the other arts. 
The finest thing of all, through indirect methods of learning made 
possible by correlation with the other arts, is that these principles, 
having taken root, will grow with each new writing experience. 
Through integration the students learned, too, with added emphasis 
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that sincerity is the first law of all art; that achievement in any art 
means hard work and steady discipline; that one must exert himself 
to the utmost for creative experience; and that success through hard 
work yields great satisfaction. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AS PREPARATION FOR THE 
STUDY OF A MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
HARRY N. RIVLIN 


Within the past twenty years the réle of grammar as a unit of the 
curriculum has undergone many changes. The number of items 
taught has been reduced, and the emphasis has shifted from know]l- 
edges to skills. To this trend, supported though it is by most English 
teachers and associations of English teachers, objection is heard from 
teachers of foreign languages who assert that children undertaking 
the study of a strange language are handicapped when they don’t 
know their own. 

If the objection is a valid one, it should be studied by teachers of 
English, especially since the growing popularity of secondary schools 
is increasing the number of elementary-school children who will later 
have to study a foreign language. 

It is hardly likely that we shall go back to the days when the 
course of study in grammar included every item known or unknown 
to grammarians. May it not be possible, however, to modify the new 
grammar so that it will meet the needs of teachers of foreign lan- 
guages without involving the sacrifice of the functional aspects of 
grammar as seen by the teacher of English? 

The first step in answering this question is to determine which 
items of English grammar are considered essential by high school- 
teachers of foreign languages. In a study conducted under the direc- 
tion of the writer, Garland has already succeeded in getting the co- 
operation of 100 teachers of French, 100 teachers of Spanish, and 40 
teachers of German." 


* Maurice R. Garland, Thesis in preparation for the degree of Master of Science in 
Education, School of Education, College of the City of New York, New York City. 
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He used a list of 187 items of grammar prepared by the writer in 
an earlier study of the attitudes of English teachers toward the vari- 
ous grammatical items. Each of the foreign-language teachers was 
given a copy of this list with the request that he evaluate the im- 
portance of the separate items from the standpoint of the child who 
is beginning the study of the teacher’s language. A scale of “o,”’ 
“7,” “2.” and “3,” was employed where “‘o”’ signified “‘useless’”’ and 
“3” denoted “greatest importance.”’ 

Since we had previously obtained similar expressions of opinion 
from 227 teachers of English, fifty-two of whom taught English in 
departmentalized city high schools’ and from four authorities on the 
teaching of English,’ it was possible to compare the experience of 
modern language teachers with that of English teachers. 

If we take merely the sum total of the ratings and compute the 
average ratings of each language group, we find the following arith- 
metic means: 


ee Sroka ee 
Spanish...... ape ore > 
EE nr a Gee ate ene eee 1.8 
English (city high schools)........... 1.8 


The belief that, in general, foreign-language teachers are more 
conservative as regards grammar than are English teachers is not 
substantiated by these figures. 

Regardless of the statistical significance of these findings, the dif- 
ferences are not suffrciently large to fill any great practical need. For 
curriculum purposes it is more desirable to compare the ratings given 
to the same items by foreign-language teachers and by English 
teachers than to compare the average ratings of all the items. 

Of which items should the grammar course of study consist if it is 
to prepare the child for the study of a foreign language? It may be 
easier to answer this question if we first rule out those matters con- 
sidered by the teachers to be unnecessary. It seems valid to inter- 
pret a rating of 1.0 or lower as indicating the belief that the item is 
evaluated as having little to offer the student. When the entire 

2 Harry N. Rivlin, Functional Grammar (Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1930), chap. iv. 

3 Professors Allan Abbott, W. W. Charters, R. B. Inglis, and S. A. Leonard. 
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group of teachers gives the item an average rating between 0.0 and 
1.0 inclusive, it is obvious that the vast majority of the teachers 
concerned will readily agree to eliminating the study of the term 
mentioned. 

Only fifteen items received so low a rating when evaluated by the 
city high-school teachers of English. However, when rated by the 
foreign-language teachers of similar high schools, many more items 
were placed in the category of items which may be omitted. A rating 
of 1.0 or less was given to thirty-seven items by the Spanish teachers, 
to thirty-five by the French teachers, and to thirty-one by the Ger- 
man teachers. It is apparent that the teachers of foreign languages 
are ready to eliminate a greater number of items than would be 
omitted by English teachers. 

On the other hand, a rating of 2.0 or above is sufficiently high to 
indicate that that item would certainly be included in a course of 
study prepared by this group of teachers. Here, too, the tendency of 
the foreign-language teachers to abbreviate the grammar course of 
study is manifested. The English teachers rate as 2.0 or higher a 
total of ninety-two items while the German teachers give so high a 
rating to eighty-nine items; the French teachers, to sixty-three; and 
the Spanish teachers, to only fifty-nine. 

The construction of a common course of study in grammar to meet 
the needs of the three language groups is facilitated by the amount 
of agreement among the various groups of teachers. The three 
language groups concurred in considering fifty-four items to be so 
important that an average rating of 2.0 or higher was given each 
item. It is significant that there was no case where one group gave 
so high a rating to an item which received a rating of 1.0 or lower 
from another group of language teachers. 

If we take these fifty-four items to constitute the core of a gram- 
mar course for students of a foreign language, it may be suggested 
that they be included in the regular high-school English course of 
study. Before such a procedure is followed, we must be certain that 
the inclusion of such items will not run counter to the trend that the 
teaching of grammar is following. 

The writer has already published‘ the results of an investigation 


+ Rivlin, of. cit 
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in the course of which four experts on the teaching of English evalu- 
ated the importance of the items of English grammar from the point 
of view of the English teacher. Only forty of the fifty-four items re- 
ferred to above as having been rated very high by the foreign- 
language teachers were included in the list considered by these ex- 
perts. The disparity in the total number of items rated by the two 
groups is a result of the fact that the experts aided in adding items 
to the list originally presented to them. For this reason, and not be- 
cause of any selective influence, only forty of the items in question 
were evaluated by experts on English teaching. 

Of the forty items so considered, only twenty-three received a 
minimum rating of 2.0. In other words, half of the items desired by 
foreign-language teachers are not essential so far as the teaching of 
English is concerned. As an illustration of the difference in the 
opinions of the English teacher and the foreign-language teacher, 
we may take the “number of adjective.’’ Every one of the language 
groups gave a high rating to this item (French 2.26, Spanish 2.32, 
German 2.30). On the other hand, this item was rated 0.9 by high- 
school English teachers and o.5 by four experts on the teaching of 
English. 

This difference illustrates the varying needs of grammar when 
presented as related to English composition and when taught as 
preparation for the study of a foreign language. Why should we, as 
teachers of English, worry about the number and the gender of de- 
scriptive adjectives when the child cannot possibly use this bit of 
information in correcting errors in English composition or in pre- 
venting them? 

Even when an item is considered important by both English 
teacher and foreign-language teacher, the fundamental difference in 
their respective aims may necessitate two distinct presentations of 
the subject. 

As a result of these findings, the writer recommends: 

1. English teachers in both elementary and secondary schools 
should select and teach only those items as are of value from the 
point of view of functional grammar. (“Function as used in this con- 
nection may be defined as that application of the knowledge of a 
grammatical item which will prevent the commission of an error in 






















































TABLE I 





A LIST OF THE ITEMS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR GIVEN A HIGH RATING BY 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES* 





Item 








Concept of sentence. ...... 
Declarative sentence....... | 
Interrogative sentence. .... | 
Imperative sentence....... 
Concept of verb...........| 
Subject of verb..... oan 
Object of verb............ 
Principal parts of verb..... 
Auxiliary verb........... 
Tense of verb.... p 

Number of verb........ 
Person of verD............| 


A errr 
Concept of noun.......... | 
Gender of noun........... 


Nominative case of noun—| 
ae 
Objective case of noun—di-| 
rere 
Concept of pronoun..... 
Antecedent of pronoun.... . | 
Number of pronoun...... 
Person of pronoun.........| 
Personal pronoun.......... | 
Relative pronoun......... 
Interrogative pronoun..... 
Nominative case of pronoun} 
a eee 
Objective case of pronoun. . | 
Objective case of pronoun— | 
as object of verb....... 
Objective case of pronoun— 
as object of preposition 
Concept of adjective....... 
Comparison of adjectives. .. 
Comparison of adverbs.... 
COMIBBCHIONS. 6 cee cccees 
Prepositions............. 
Concept of clause....... of 
Principal clause........ 
Subordinate clause....... 
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* A rating scale of ‘fo’ to “3” was used where “‘o”’ signified “useless” and “3” denoted “greatest sig- 


” 


nificance. 


t To facilitate comparison, we include the ratings given these items by high school English teachers and 


by experts on the teaching of English 
t Professors A. Abbott, W. W. Charters, R. B. Inglis, and S. A. Leonard. 


§ “N.R.”—Not rated by this group. 


|| “N.F.”—No functional value of this item has been found by the writer. 
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= TABLE I—Continued 











— French | Spanish | German English Besse 
| Teachers Teachers Teachers Teachers 
: | | 
II. Irems Given A RAtinG LOWER THAN 2.0 BY HiGH-ScHOOL 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

a | | | 
Affirmative and negative 

EE ect eens | 6 | 28 § se § 34 1.3 
ROSUINE VEER. «200 osnc esi | a7 | 2.5 | Ls i 33 1.5 
Irregular verb. see 2.7 | 2.6 2.8 I.g | 3.0 
_ Serene 3.4 | 2.6 2.7 1.7 | 0.0 
Indicative mood........... | ee 4 23 ae | 89 N.R 
Subjunctive mood......... } 2.3 | 2.5 6 | 25 N.R. 
Imperative mood..........} 2.5 | 2.6 2.7 | 4.5 N.R. 
Gender of pronoun....... 2.5 2.1 2.6 | 1.9 1.3 
Demonstrative pronoun... . 2.8 | 2.6 2.6 | 1.8 0.0 
Reflexive pronoun......... 2.6 | 2.6 ae ft s2- 18 
PS sis ccansixgieten<s 4 ss | 23 2.5 1.4 ‘s 
Demonstrative adjective...) 2.6 | 2.4 | 2.1 1.4 | 2.0 
Possessive adjective oo * Sa oe ee 1.0 | 0.0 
Number of adjective...... 23 | 2.3 | 2.3 0.9 | 0.5 


} 
| 
| 


English or which will assist in the correction of an error already 
made.”’) 

2. A common, abbreviated course of study of grammar may be 
prepared for all students who are planning to study a foreign lan- 
guage. Such a course, appropriate for a junior-high-school class, may 
be given under the joint auspices of the English department and the 
modern language department. The items listed in Table I can fur- 
nish the core of such a course. 

3. Additional units may be planned for each language to meet the 
special needs of the students of that language. 


















SCHERZO 
WINIFRED GRAY STEWART 


When I came upon the stir 
Of aspens in a hollow, 
Higher trails of pine and fir 

I could not follow. 


When I heard the lisping sound 
And saw the gold leaves glisten, 
Suddenly I had no choice 
3ut to pause and listen. 


And if I again must walk 
This way in any season, 

The aspens’ timid whis per-talk 

Will be my reason. 














































A SCALE FOR MEASURING THE QUALITY OF CON- 
VENTIONAL NEWS STORIES IN HIGH- 
SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
MARIETTA STEWART 


Interest in high-school journalism is increasing. It is a small, ob- 
scure, or anemic high school that does not publish some kind of pa- 
per. High-school press associations are flourishing; journalism teach- 
ers are organized; and local, state, and national journalism contests 
are growing in popularity. Newspaper editors are coming more and 
more to recognize in high-school journalism a laboratory for the 
early training of future members of the fourth estate. Finally, the 
public generally is coming to see in the journalistic experiences of 
youth a means to enlightened citizenship. 

One can hardly have observed this rapidly spreading interest in 
high-school journalism, and certainly he cannot have participated 
in it, without feeling the need of more reliable means of evaluating 
journalistic ability and accomplishment than mere teacher judg- 
ment or personal opinion. In the absence of stable standards, each 
teacher has had to rely upon his own capricious judgment. The in- 
evitable result has been inconsistency on the part of each teacher and 
variation among teachers. In journalism, as in everything else, this 
is disconcerting to pupil morale. Whether in the classroom or in 
local and national contests, the rating of achievement is of too far- 
reaching consequence to be left to whimsical chance. 

In his scientific research in composition, which in part at least in- 
volves the same standards as journalistic writing does, Hudelson’ 
revealed startling variations in teachers’ marks when the papers were 
scored by subjective standards. He and others have repeatedly 
proved that such standards are unreliable. Hudelson? has shown 

* Earl Hudelson, “English Composition: Its Aims, Methods, and Measurement,” 
Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1923), Part I, chap. iii. 

? Earl Hudelson, “The Effects of Objective Standards upon Composition Teachers’ 
Judgments,” Journal of Educational Research, XII (December, 1925), 329-40. 
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graphically that teachers can learn to grade more accurately and 
consistently with the use of an objective scale than they do without 
it. 

In the light of this evidence, the writer is convinced that reliance 
upon subjective standards of quality in journalistic writing can no 
longer be justified, and that it is time that efforts were being made to 
evolve objective standards. She ventures to offer here a modest be- 
ginning, in the hope that others will add to its scope and contribute 
to its refinement. 

Since the writer could not feasibly construct a scale or scales for 
judging all kinds of journalistic writing, she selected the conven- 
tional news story, which comprises more than three-fourths of all 
articles in high-school newspapers, as a beginning step in the scien- 
tific measurement of journalistic composition. 

Eight hundred conventional news stories, based upon a set of facts 
taken from a news story, ‘‘University of Michigan Co-eds Routed by 
Flames,” were written by elementary- and secondary-school pupils 
in several states. Fifty of these stories, representing in the opinion 
of the writer and a graduate student in journalism the very poorest 
to the very best, were selected, reproduced, and sent to one hundred 
teachers of English and journalism to be ranked A, B, C, D, or Es 

In computing the results of the scoring, each rank was assigned 
a numerical value, rank averages were computed, and the mean of 
averages was used as the midpoint, or point of reference, on the 
scale. 

It was hoped that the frequencies would represent a normal curve 
of distribution in which the rank averages would fall at exactly one, 
two, and three standard deviations below and above the mean. Such 
a scale would then have consisted of seven steps evenly distributed 
at intervals of one sigma and would have embraced virtually the 
total range of possible merit in news stories. Because the distribu- 
tion was skewed to the left, a specimen could not be found to repre- 
sent the seventh, or highest, step on the scale. Neither could samples 
be found at exactly uniform intervals; so that the resulting scale con- 
sists of only six more or less even steps. Since the early composition 

3 The ensuing steps, which are here confined to Table I, are reported fully in the 
writer’s Master’s thesis on file in the library of West Virginia University. 
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scales also contained uneven steps, yet abundantly justified them- 
selves, the writer believes that this scale represents a refinement in 
standards of measuring the merit of conventional news stories in 
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THE TEST 


way as she opened the door. 
Eleven girls narrowly escaped death. 
The origin of the fire was unknown. 
The girls escaped down the fire escape. 
They had only time to get a few belongings. 
They took refuge in the home of Dean Carl Huber, head of the graduate 


Fic. 1.—The position of the samples on the scale 


1. The teacher will either place the following facts on the blackboard or make a 
written, typewritten, or mimeographed copy of them available to each pupil: 
The Alpha Gamma Delta sorority house burned to the ground. 
It was located at 1322 Hill Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The blaze was discovered shortly before daylight on February 20. 
The sleeping girls were aroused shortly before daylight by Miss Agnes 
Barker, house chaperon. 
Miss Barker was forced back by smoke, which swept the second-floor hall- 
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There was $10,000 worth of damage done. 

Personal losses ranged from $800 to $1,300. 

Arline Howard was the only member not at the house. 

She was visiting her parents at Dearborn. 

Other girls in the house were: Mary Alexander, Battle Creek; Wilma 
Clizbe, Detroit; Virginia Frink, Walkerville; Ellen Kean, Port Huron; 
Kathryn Kirn, Morgan Park, Ill.; Eilleen Lautzenheiser, Detroit; Rita 
McComber; Betty Merrell, Cleveland; Evelyn Wolford, Wayne; Lucille 
Rugg, Detroit; and Doris Christmas, Toledo. 

The girls escaped clad in negligees. 

Some were barefoot. 

All were hatless. 

All of the sorority’s ready cash, $75, which had been used sparingly during 
the bank “‘holiday,”’ was lost. 

Ellen Kean of Port Huron, treasurer, threw the money from the window 
before she descended the fire escape. 

It had disappeared when she arrived safely on the ground. 

2. Each pupil is to write a conventional news story of five or six paragraphs on 
the above-mentioned list of facts. 

3. The teacher is not to give any aid. 

4. At the end of forty-five minutes the papers should be collected. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON SCORING 

Before attempting to score the news stories, the teacher should become fa- 
miliar with the scale. He should study each specimen in its relation to the other 
samples to see why the judges placed it where they did on the scale. 

When he has become thoroughly acquainted with the scale, he should read a 
news story, compare it with each scale sample until he finds the specimen to 
which the news story most nearly agrees in general news-story merit, and assign 
it that scale value. If the news story falls somewhere between two scale samples 
in merit, it should be given a corresponding scale score. 

When all of the papers are thus scored, they should be arranged in ascending 
or descending order of scores. The middle score will be the median score of the 
class. If there are two middle papers, the average score of the two will represent 
the median score of the class. 

THE SCALE 
Specimen F: Scale value, 2.4 

ANN ARBOR Micu Feb—20 

there was a house brunded to the ground on 1322 Hill Street Ann Harbor 
Michigan 

it was discover. frbor dayligot. on Feb. 20. 

the Sleeping fires were aroused before daylight. Niss Angenes Barker house 
carpon. 
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there was 10,000 damage. 

done Reandonal losses range from 800 tol, 300. 

Arnold Howard. Was the only member not at the House. Aujbo 
Retract Virgine 

Frank the girls escape clade in negliges. 

Some were barefoot. 

All were hatless. 

All of Sorority ready cash. 

during the bank holeday 

Kech of port. 


Specimen E: Scale value, 3.6 

Feb. 20, ANN ARBOT, MICH. 

Shortly before daylight the Alpha Gamma Delta Sorority house located at 
1322 Hill Street was aroused by fire. It is not known yet where it originated; 
but it is being investigated. 

The girls fled by means of the fire escape. They were very orderly, Miss 
Agnes Barkor, the house Chaperon, reported. 

Occupants-of-the-house: 

The eleven girls took only time to gather a few belongings. They came out, 
some clad in negligees, some barefooted and all were hatless. 

Arline Howard, who was visiting her parent’s at Dearborn, was the only 
member not present at the time of the fire. The girls who escaped safely were; 
Mary Alexander, Battle Creek; Wilma Clizbo, Detroit; —etc. 

After the fire they took refuge in the home of Dean Carl Huber, head of the 
graduate School. 


Specimen D: Scale value, 4.0 

The Alpha Gamma Delta Sorority house burned to the ground, on February 
20 which was located at 1322 Hill Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The sleeping 
girls were aroused shortly before daylight by Miss Agnes Barker, house chaperon 
after the blaze was discovered. Miss Barker was forced back several times by 
the smoke before she succeded in reaching the second floor. 

The girls escaped down the fire excape grabing what they could. The blaze 
was not yet under control, and the girls took refuge in the home of Dean Carl 
Huber, head of the graduate school. 

$10,000 worth of damage was done while personal losses ranged from 4800 to 
41,300. 

Eleven girls narrowly escaped death, among them were Mary Alexander, 
Battle Creek, Wilma Clizbe, Detroit; Virginia Fink, Walkerville, Ellen keen, 
Port Huron; Dathryn Kern Morgan Park, Ill.; Eillen Lartzerhuser, Detroit; 
Rita McComber; Betty Merril, Cleveland; Evelyn Wolford, Wayne; Lucille 
Rugg, Detroit; & Miss Daris Christund, Toledo. Arline Howard was the only 
member not at the house; she was visiting her parents at Dearborn. 
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The girls escaped clad in negligees, some were barefoot and all were hatless. 
All of the Sorority’s ready cash 475.00 which had been used sparingly during 
the band “holiday” was lost. Ellen Kean of Port Huron, triasuer, threw the 
money from the window before she descended the fire escape. When she arrived 
saftly to the ground it had disappeared. 
Specimen C: Scale value, 5.0 
ELEVEN GIRLS ESCAPE 
DEATH FROM FIRE 
$10,000 Loss Estimated 

Eleven girls narrowly escaped death February 20, when the Alpha Delta 
Sorority house burned to the ground shortly before daybreak. 

The blaze was discovered shortly before daylight when Miss Agnes Barker, 
house chaperon, was forced back into her room by the heavy smoke which filled 
the hall as she was going for a glass of water. 

She aroused the girls, who had only a short time in which to gather a few be- 
longings, before they escaped down the fire escape. 

The girls, clad in negligees, hatless, and some barefoot, took refuge in the 
home of Dean Carl Huber, head of the university. 

All the sorority’s ready cash, $75.00, was lost when Ellen Kean, treasurer, 
threw it from a window before she descended the fire escape. Before she had 
arrived on the ground, the money had disappeared. 

Damages were estimated at $10,000, while the personal losses ranged from 
$800 to $1,300 

The girls in the house were Mary Alexander, Battle Creek; Wilma Clizbs, 
Detroit; Virginia Frink, Walkerville; Ellen Kean, Port Huron; Katheryn 
Kirn, Morgan Park, IIll.; Eilleen Lautzenheiser, Detroit; Rita McComber; 
Betty Merrell, Cleveland; Evelyn Walford, Wayne; Lucille Rugg, Detroit; 
and Doris Christmas, Tolsdo. 

Miss Aline Howard was the only absent member. She was visiting her mother. 


Specimen B: Scale Value, 6.0 

ANN Arbor, Micu., Feb. 20— 

Eleven girl members of the Alpha Gamma Delta sorority house, 1322 Hill 
Street, narrowly escaped death here today when the building burned to the 
ground shortly before daybreak. The damage was estimated to be $10,000, with 
personal losses ranging between $800 and $1300. 

The blaze was discovered by Miss Agnes Barker, house chaperon, who was 
forced back by the smoke which swept the hall on the second floor as she aroused 
the sleeping occupants. The girls had little time in which to gather up a few 
personal belongings, and fled from the blazing structure clad only in negligees. 
Many were barefooted and all were hatless. 

Dean Carl Huber, head of the graduate school, placed his home at the dis- 
posal of the refugees. The occupants of the building were: Mary Alexander, 
Battle Creek; Wilma Clizbe, Detroit; Virginia Frink, Walkerville; Ellen Kean, 
Port Huron; Kathryn Kirn, Morgan Park, Illinois; Eilleen Lautzenheiser, 
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Detroit; Rita McComber; Betty Merrell, Cleveland; Evelyn Wolford, Wayne; 
Lucille Rugg, Detroit; and Miss Doris Christmas, Toledo. Arling Howard, 
who was visiting her parents in Dearborn, was the only member not in the house. 

All of the sorority’s ready cash, amounting to $75, and which had been spar- 
ingly used during the bank “‘holiday,”’ was thrown from the fire escape by Ellen 
Kean, Port Huron, treasurer, as she descended. It had disappeared when she 
arrived safely on the ground. 

Specimen A: Scale value, 6.4 

Eleven girls narrowly escaped death when the Alpha Gamma Delta Sorority 
house located at 1322 Hill Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, burned to the ground 
shortly before daylight on February 20. 

The sleeping girls were aroused by Miss Agnes Barker, house chaperon, and 
clad only in negligees took refuge in the home of Dean Carl Huber, head of the 
graduate school. 

All the sorority’s ready cash $75.00 which had been used sparingly during the 
bank ‘‘holiday”’ was lost. Miss Ellen Kean of Port Huron, treasurer, threw 
the money from the window before she descended the fire escape, but when she 
arrived safely on the ground the money had disappeared. 

The damages of the house were estimated at $10,000, while personal losses 
ranged from $800 to $1,300. 

Other girls in the house at the time of the fire were: Mary Alexander, Battle 
Creek; Wilma Clizbe, Detroit; Virginia Frink, Walkerville; Ellen Kean, Port 
huron; Kathryn Kirn, Morgan Park, Illinois; Eilleen Lautzenheiser, Detroit; 
Rita McComber and Betty Merrell, Cleveland; Evelyn Wolford, Wayne; Lu- 
cille Rugg, Detroit; and Dora Christmas, Toledo. 


COMMENCEMENT—THE COMPLETION OF 
EDUCATION 
RALPH C. LEYDEN 


“The first commencement I ever really enjoyed”’; “A commence- 
ment that really seemed to impress me with the fact that the gradu- 
ates had achieved something.’’ Comments like these followed the 
presentation of our new style of graduation program in Virginia 
Senior High School. 

When the ultimatum came from the superintendent’s office that 
there would be no outside speaker for the mid-year commencement, 
we undertook to plan and execute a program that would challenge 
the candidates for graduation and interest the public that would 
attend. 
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For the occasion we transformed the auditorium into a dimly lit 
interior that effected an atmosphere of quiet dignity and focused the 
attention of the audience upon the stage-setting, which played an 
integral part in the program. 

As the friends and parents of the graduates entered, they felt 
hushed as when entering a huge church. We even chose to call it 
our ‘Cathedral of Learning.” They saw a stage bathed in rich 
shadowy light from red-and-blue borders and framed by the velvety 
wine-red of the proscenium curtains. At the center back they saw a 
huge stained-glass window that suggested the theme of our program, 
“Character through Education.”’ Architecturally it was of Gothic 
shape, but in design it was modern. Its subject was familiar to the 
audience’s lives. They could recognize everyday happenings in its 
treatment. In the background of the scene of the window were the 
two most used entrances to our high-school buildings. Before the 
dull-red brick and gray stone of the one a young girl was presenting 
a classmate with a book, the symbol of learning. Before the purpled 
white pillars of the other a young boy in khaki uniform was assisting 
an old lady across a street. In the triangle of the window, above the 
figures, was represented the significant emblem of the National Hon- 
or Society. Behind the window and high above, we hung a thousand- 
watt flood covered with an amber gelatin and so focused it that the 
torch of the emblem glowed into life and seemed to filter its light 
down over the characters of the scene. Full folds of soft gray cur- 
tains that dully reflected the rose and purple of the lights formed a 
semicircular shape from the window to the proscenium drapes. 
Against these curtains and on either side of the window stood pillars 
that were like softly modeled, marble-like columns. They divided the 
area to each side of the window into two equal spaces that later 
formed the niches which framed the four illustrative tableaus. Thus 
the atmosphere of the whole interior and stage-setting immediately 
set the audience to musing and reminiscing and thinking. For them 
the commencement program began when they entered the auditori- 
um. 

The technicalities of the set were simple. The pillars were made of 
wooden strips connecting circular pieces of wood that formed the 
bases and tops of the columns. Iron hoops added further rigidity to 
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them. They were covered with ordinary wrapping paper that had 
been rubbed with linseed oil. Within each pillar was placed a baby 
spot. In the two pillars nearest the window we covered the spot 
with dark-blue gelatin and in the four forward pillars we used dark- 
green gelatin. These spots served only to give color and form to the 
columns. The audience was entirely unconscious that lights were 
used within them. The window itself was made of cheap muslin 
sheeting stretched over the wooden frame. The scene was then 
painted in with oil paints. 

The first number of the program drew the audience still further 
into the atmosphere of the evening. It was the well-loved ‘Poet and 
Peasant Overture” by Suppé, played by the high-school orchestra. 
At its close the melody changed to that of the processional. The can- 
didates for graduation, dressed in their dark-gray gowns, marched 
slowly down the aisles and took their places in the parquet section of 
the auditorium. When the final strains of the processional died away, 
the graduates turned with one accord and repeated their creed. It 
was of their own making and took the place of the usual formal invo- 
cation. 

There were no introductions and no announcements of the num- 
bers of the program. Each individual and each number appeared in 
its timely order according to the printed form. The meaning of 
“Character through Education,” which had been chosen as the 
theme of the program, was explained by the introductory speaker of 
the evening. This theme, he pointed out, had been drawn from their 
class motto, “Every Man Is the Architect of His Own Future.”’ 
Their building, he said, was character, planned and erected through 
education. He prepared the audience for the series of talks that 
treated the various phases of the subject “Our Edifice, Character.”’ 
He prepared them for the tableaus that were to follow each talk im- 
mediately and be illustrative of it. He told all this in a simple, 
straightforward manner, in language that was his own. 

A vocal duet intervened between the introductory speaker and the 
first speaker of the series. When she had closed her talk, “Parental 
and Legal Protection,” the first speaker turned and indicated the 
niche between the first two pillars to the audience’s left. A golden 
light focused from the balcony, grew slowly in intensity, and fell 
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upon the curtains that were being parted to reveal two figures repre- 
senting recent immigrants. They were taking the oath of citizenship 
and of allegiance before a magistrate. In the background stood the 
flag. Its colors gleamed in the light. The audience, many of whom 
were themselves immigrants, paid the highest tribute possible. For as 
in Alfred Noyes’ “Barrel Organ,” each of them was wandering “‘in 
the land where the dead dreams go.” 

At the close of the second talk, “Masonry of Character,” the cur- 
tains parted upon the tableau in the niche to the audience’s right. 
The same golden light revealed a harmony of gleaming white against 
jet black. Here a teacher guided her pupil, equipped with lamp and 
book, upon the path of knowledge. Its figures were a representation 
of that rather well-known Alice Freeman Palmer memorial that 
hangs in Wellesley College. 

The third tableau was illustrative of the importance of curricu- 
lum content of school courses. It filled the niche to the immediate 
left of the window. In it, two students worked at a massive black 
science table. It was equipped with the mysterious and suggestive 
apparatus of a chemistry laboratory. Colorful liquids in glass con- 
tainers caught the light like jewels. Seated before the table was a boy, 
absorbed in the action within the glass that he held. Behind the table 
stood a girl who leaned intently forward to watch him. His absorbed 
look, her attentive concern, bespoke the interest and fascination that 
attracts the youthful mind to inquiry. 

But the culmination of the talks and tableaus came rightly with 
the last of the series. ‘‘The House Beautiful” had stressed the mean- 
ing and importance of all those things that are found in the extra- 
curricular and cultural phases of the student’s education for char- 
acter. So when the last of the tableaus stood revealed, the audience 
saw an artist in modest blue smock seated at her easel. Before her 
stood her half-finished painting. Somewhat behind her stood an- 
other figure against the rose-gold of a softly hung drape. He was a 
violinist. He held his instrument proudly and as though the gentle 
sweep of his bow across the strings had already caused them to 
quiver. The figures seemed apart and yet together as the arts should 
be, each seeking and lending inspiration. It was a satisfying close to 
that division of the program, “‘Our Edifice, Character.” 
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Truly, education lasting even through commencement was surely 
achieved in the presentation of this series of talks and tableaus. The 
talks were chosen on a competitive basis. The upper third of the 
class was selected to write upon the subjects that most appealed to 
them. These were written under the guidance of the Senior class ad- 
viser of the English department. On the basis of these, the five best 
were chosen by a faculty committee. They were then re-worked in 
the light of speeches with the aid of the speech department. The 
tableaus, however, were presented with the help of members of 
Grades XI A and XII B who took part in them and in the stage 
work necessary. This was in order that the Seniors might be free to 
take part in the group numbers and to witness their own commenc- 
ment. 

Following the series of talks, a short, simple induction of new 
members into the local chapter of the National Honor Society gave 
added meaning to the theme of the program. The visible rewards of 
“Character through Education” were presented to various members 
of the class in the form of membership in this honorary society. 

The class closed its own commencement program as it had opened 
it, with a contribution from the group. They sang their class hymn 
to the melody of an old Lutheran church tune. The singing of the 
hymn, followed by the recessional of the graduates, concluded a 
beautiful and dignified commencement in a beautiful and dignified 
manner entirely in keeping with the meaning of commencement. 

In order that the student body might also have the opportunity of 
seeing the program, it was presented, with the exception of the award 
of diplomas, before them on the day before the public exercises. It 
was more than a mere ceremony to them. It wasa challenge to make 
their own commencements as meaningful and dignified. 

Thus it was that the whole commencement program was accom- 
plishable only through the united endeavor of many of the depart- 
ments and classes of the school. The English, speech, art, music, 
printing, and shop departments each furnished its share toward its 
success. Because the efforts of so many were blended into a com- 
plete whole, both school and community have welcomed the change 
whole-heartedly and look forward with interest to our next com- 
mencement. 
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THE HEART OF THE WEST: 

Any attempt at revealing the true heart of the West must begin with 
a clearing-away of some of our favorite fallacies. Most Americans— 
thanks to our melodramatic writers, to Hollywood, to the rodeo, and to 
tourist-luring propaganda—picture the West as a region of wide-open 
spaces, peopled by feathered “Injuns,”’ reckless gold-diggers, grim vigi- 
lantes, broncho-bustin’ cowboys, and Mexican bandits. Haunting this 
wild realm are the ghosts of Custer and Sitting Bull, Jesse James, Pancho 
Villa, Calamity Jane, Buffalo Bill, and other like celebrities. And now, to 
add sentimentality to sensationalism, the radio crooners are filling the 
air with weepy western ballads about ‘“‘skyblue waters,” “lone prarie-es,”’ 
and “little dogies headin’ for the last roundup.” All of which is very 
picturesque and melodious of course, but reflects the real heart of the 
West about as truly as Mah Jong and queues reflect the inner nature of 
the Chinese. 

The plain truth is that the literature which might reflect with artistic 
fidelity the true heart of the West remains largely unwritten. Such nov- 
els, plays, and poems as do portray with convincing artistry our western 
life and western character are precious few in number and limited in scope. 
Bret Harte’s bent for the spectacular makes his popular mining-camp 
sketches a bit distorted. Mark Twain, with his love for rough-and-ready 
humor, cartoons the West in much the same way that Irving cartooned 
New York. Zane Grey’s stories are generally just entertaining pyro- 
technics. To find literature that more truly depicts the West, one must 
turn to tales of a different type. The pastel sketches by Hamlin Garland 
bring us closer to the romance of reality in our prairie lands; while the 
stories by Stewart Edward White, set in the realm of the Rockies, have 
something of a convincing ring—and this is mainly because both White 
and Garland have made sure that the historical warp of their tales was 
taut and true before they began to weave into it their literary woof. 
They had first-hand knowledge of the humanized history of the region 
they were attempting to portray. 

Right here we find a major point to be impressed: The heart of the West 

Delivered at the Annual Banquet of the N.C.T.E. in Detroit, December 1, 1933. 
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can be understood only through an appreciative understanding of the human 
elements compounded in its making. A concrete study of the story of its 
building will reveal first of all that the West, more than any other part 
of our country, is truly an all-American creation. Every state east of the 
Mississippi played a vital réle in the mighty movement that carried 
America from the Father of Waters to the Pacific. The West, in a word, is 
simply the transplanted East. It is more—it is in truth the blended North 
and South. 

A few illustrations will give concreteness to this basic fact concerning 
the expansion of our nation. It was Captain Robert Gray of old Rhode 
Island who by his discovery of the Columbia gave our country its first 
claim to the Far Northwest. Lewis and Clark of old Virginia clinched this 
claim by their daring explorations. Zebulon Pike of New Jersey at the 
same time was penetrating our Southwest, and leaving his name as a 
memento on one of the famous peaks of the Rockies. Three Kentucky 
hunters discovered the great gateway of the Rockies through which the 
covered-wagon pioneers from every state east of the Mississippi made 
their way to the conquest of the West. Men and women from Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and other states north and south made up the van- 
guard of Utah pioneers who began the process of irrigation in our arid 
regions that since has ‘‘made the deserts blossom like the rose.’’ The dis- 
covery of gold in California by James Marshall, a native son of New 
Jersey, started an exodus of tens of thousands of Americans from shops, 
stores, and farms in every city and county of the east for the new EI- 
dorado. 

Caught in this surge that carried America ‘from sea to shining sea”’ 
was a boy from old Ohio, who afterward became a picturesque poet of the 
Sierras. In his “Pilgrims of the Plains,” this veteran, Joaquin Miller, 
gives us a glimpse of these gold-rush days. Just before he died a banquet 
was given in Sacramento in honor of the literary celebrities of the state, and 
Joaquin Miller was accorded the first place on the program. When he had 
concluded his address, which evolved something of the vast store of un- 
touched riches of literary raw materials of California, someone put the 
question: “What about the literary possibilities of Utah, Mr. Miller?” 

“Let me tell you that there is no richer virgin field for the creation of 
American literature than old Utah,” came the veteran’s prompt reply: 
“but remember this too: the literature that truly portrays Utah will never 
be developed by any alien spirit.” 

This priceless truth applies not only to the old ‘Beehive State,” but to 
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every other state in our country. Literature that lives has ever sprung 
out of the hearts of those who know and love. It is created out of the 
literary raw materials wrought in the making of the part of the country 
it reflects. Within this first-hand story stuff is to be found the true heart 
of any people. 

The inner spirit and the genius of the West, in common with every 
other section of our country, is to found in its living folk lore. Through 
the hearthside stories, the native songs, and the homely sayings of the men 
and women who took the oxteam trails into the sunset lands, who carved 
empire states out of that rugged realm, and who themselves were largely 
remade in the doing of it, may best be caught the heartthrobs of our 
West. Moreover, these folk created materials offer the truest and surest 
tests by which literature that attempts a portrayal of the West may be 
evaluated. This truth applies with equal force to literature that reflects 
any other section of our country. 

Teachers of English have been slow to appreciate the vital values in 
our living American folk lore. Trained largely to look overseas for the 
riches of literature, they often overlook the literary diamonds in the 
rough that are everywhere around them. A vast wealth of these literary 
gems lie everywhere in our land awaiting the appreciative and artistic ' 
touch. One of the greatest undeveloped resources in truth is to be found 
right here. Our golden opportunity lies in turning some of the composi- 
tion energies of American youth toward the preservation of this literary 
heritage and the developing out of those precious materials literature 
that will truly reflect the genius and spirit of American character and 


American life. 
Howarp R. Driccs 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 
New York CIty 


THE SKETCH BOOK FOR SKEPTICAL PUPILS 

Although Irving’s The Sketch Book is delightful reading at any time 
for pupils who really like the study of literature, sometimes I find pupils 
who refuse to be lured by the charm of Irving’s languid style and quiet 
reflections, unless they have an outside stimulus. For the benefit of these 
pupils, especially, I try to arrange my course of study so that I can teach 
The Sketch Book in December, focusing the interest of the class on the 
Christmas sketches. By teaching the book a few weeks before Christmas, 
something of the spirit of the anticipated holidays seems to add zest to 
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the class, even to those who are not easily stirred out of their indifference. 
Before we begin reading the book, I assign several projects, covering the 
most interesting sketches, to be worked out of class. The most popular 
of these is The Christmas-Card Booklet. Briefly, the project consists in 
assigning pupils to collect Christmas cards which illustrate scenes, char- 
acters, and ideas from Irving’s Christmas sketches. These are to be ar- 
ranged in order from Irving’s stage-coach journey in Yorkshire, England, 
through the Christmas dinner and the other festivities in the Bracebridge 
Mansion. These cards are to be pasted on sheets of gaily colored paper 
with a suitable quotation under each, which is selected from The Sketch 
Book. Some of the best booklets are tied with the Christmas colors and 
have attractive cover-designs, featuring Santa with his reindeer, or a 
group of serenaders. Some of the cover-designs are drawn by pupils; 
others are pictures cut from magazines. 

The boys and girls, alike, seem to have very little trouble making their 
collections, since, no doubt, members of their families and kind neighbors 
are glad to donate their Christmas cards of the preceding season for such 
a worthy cause as an English project. 

It is surprising how complete and accurate a collection of this kind 
may be. It would appear, judging from some of my most attractive book- 
lets, that our modern designers of Christmas cards draw most of their 
ideas from The Sketch Book by Washington Irving. If they do, we teachers 
of English may thank them! 


Mary LANE 
Waycross HicH ScHOOL 


Waycross, GEORGIA 


THE VARIABLE ANSWER TEST 

Struggling to solve the problems of mental differences in students, ease 
and advantage of cheating, and the encouragement of originality and 
toleration of others’ views, without sacrificing too much of the teacher’s 
time, I discovered the Variable Answer Test, which is nothing new in it- 
self, just a modification of other forms. 

The possibilities of the true-false idea first attracted my attention. In 
spite of the arithmetical device for decreasing the element of pure guessing, 
I have never felt that the original idea is a satisfactory method of deter- 
mining any student’s power of comprehension; however, I have felt that 
the principle involved is an excellent one. Therefore, my students are 
asked to change each false statement into a true one by adding a word 
or phrase, by simply marking out some words, by marking out and sub- 
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stituting, or by complete revision on another page. In order to see how 
this plan works out, let us consider a sample question and some of its an- 
swers. 
Q. Washington Irving was representative of the American Colonies to Spain. 
A. Irving was representative of the U.S. to Spain. 
A. Benjamin Franklin was representative of the American Colonies to France. 
Both of these answers are correct, and each piece of information is equally 
as important for the student to know about the background of American 
literature. Either is accepted, and there are possibly other acceptable 
ones. The only requisites are that each statement be true, be connected 
with some idea expressed, and not be a repetition of any other question on 
the test. 
Let us next consider the problem of absolute truth. 
Q. Johnson won fame as a conversationalist at a club which met in London at an 
ale house. 
A. Johnson won fame as a conversationalist. 
A. Johnson was a member of a famous club which met in London. 
A. The club at which Johnson won fame met at a coffee house. 


All of these are considered correct. The first one shows that the student, 
not being certain about the club, did know that he was safer to put down 
only the thing that he knew. A question of this type demands that stu- 
dents weigh carefully every item included; otherwise they pay the price of 
loss of credit by marking such a statement T or by including any item 
that they do not know to be true. 

Naturally the completion test in itself permits some variety of answer. 
The requisites set up for this type of test are that the supplied part must 
be true in connection with the part given, and must be so stated that the 
result is a grammatically correct sentence, or else the whole idea may be 
completely rewritten in order to make a correct sentence. In correcting 
these in class, I realize the impossibility of always having the sentence 
structure checked accurately; nevertheless, I have found that the effort 
on the part of the one who is grading often bears good fruit. 

Q. “Julius Caesar” is a ee 

. “Julius Caesar” is a narrative poem dealing with Roman history 

. “Julius Caesar’ is a drama dealing with the causes and results of Caesar’s 
death. 

A. “Julius Caesar’’ is a drama dealing with why Caesar got killed. 


A 
A 


The first two will be marked correct; whereas the last may or may not at- 
tract attention to its awkwardness of structure or its failure to cover the 
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whole theme. In case either one is brought up for special consideration, 
the teacher can mention both to the class, and grade accordingly. The 
fact that one person thinks generally while another is thinking specifically 
should not render one answer less valuable than the other. Anyone can 
quickly see that tests of this type are not the time-savers that the single 
answer type is; yet he can also see that they accomplish so much more 
that they are worth the extra half or even whole period sometimes re- 
quired. 

So much for the field of literature and literary background. Let us now 
take up the results of the experiments with grammar. Whereas diagram- 
ing was definitely out of fashion in my own student days, it is entirely in 
harmony with an age which is striving to combine speed with accuracy. 
The tests devised for this problem have to be explained in the light of the 
foregoing study. For a period of four or five days sentences of graduated 
difficulty are given for assignments, and each class period is spent in 
straightening out the individual queries. These sentences are supposed to 
be kept in a notebook which the students are told can be used on the test. 
These notebooks are to serve as tools to be used in performing the task 
assigned for the test which will be made up of problems similar to those 
given below. 

1. Construct a simple sentence containing one prepositional phrase used as an 
adjective and one as an adverb. 

2. Construct a compound sentence with a direct object in one clause and a sub- 

ject complement in the other. 

Construct any kind of a sentence with a participial phrase modifying the 

subject. 


Ww 


The last test in a series of this kind is taken without the notebooks. 


HELEN Rootes Horn 
Oak C.iirF HicH SCHOOL 
DaLuias, TEXAS 


VITALIZING THE IDYLLS OF THE KING 


One Senior class, whom by chance I had taught through the growing 
pains of Sophomore and Junior years, jerked me out of the rut of tradi- 
tional teaching of The Idylls. This class was having a unit dealing with 
the literature of the negro and the mountaineer. The curriculum decreed 
that The Idyils should come at that point in the youth’s English career, 
and with a little effort I could make these stories more than pretty bits of 
literature or pegs on which to hand gems of epigrams. 
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Accordingly, the Junior class divided itself into three groups. One 
group of eight became a 1933 newspaper, edited by Arthur and his 
knights. The newspaper was to be an idealistic one consistent with the 
visions and ideals of Arthur. Its editorial was to be written by Arthur, its 
varied features by the knights. 

The concrete result was more worth while than I had anticipated. 
The entire paper was finished in style, challenging in thought, and origina] 
in creative detail. The editors chose to publish a newspaper without 
crime stories, but with the goal of fostering a feeling of internationalism 
and brotherhood. Arthur’s editorial, dealing with the promotion of world- 
fellowship through the arts, used many direct quotations from The /dylls 
that bore upon social horizons. Some of the headlines are indicative of the 
spirit of the paper: ‘International Boy Scouts Hold Meet,” ‘‘Negro Poet 
Hailed at International Forum.”’ 

From the standpoint of journalism, the paper was true to the princi- 
ples of headlines, spacing, and arrangement. Fortunately, one of the edi- 
tors of the school paper was in the group and sufficiently popular to be an 
Arthur who could get the best out of his assistants and reporters. The 
group learned incidentally some rules of the newspaper game. One boy 
of the eight, who could not create or synthesize, could type skilfully. His 
part was recognized by the group as a real contribution to the paper’s 
success. 

The second group of nine developed into a modern Round Table of the 
United States. The presiding officer deplored the unrest, lack of unity, 
and intolerance growing in the country. He told his members of the 
Round Table that he had been reading The Idylls of the King and felt 
that the ideals of the wise and great Arthur could be applied to the prob- 
lems of the United States. After reading aloud to his assemblage parts of 
the poem, a general discussion took place in which the outcome was a 
willingness to listen to the grievances of the mountaineer, the negro, the 
Indian, and the immigrant. 

This prologue and the discussions between the pleas were written by 
one student. The pleas of the four elements in the United States melting 
pot were worked out by two students. In each of the subdivisions, both 
did the research work and discussed the most appropriate and interesting 
material to use. The actual written plea to be made to the Round Table 
was divided into two parts, such as the history of the negro and his present 
need for recognition. Research, assembling, and writing for this group of 
nine required more time than did the work of the newspaper or the third 
group. By the time it was completed, though, we had an intelligent 
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Round Table discussion, and the cases of the four phases were historically 
and logically pleaded. The conclusion of the presiding officer was four- 
fold: to give the mountaineer education and material advantages; to 
bestow citizenship upon the Indian; to offer the negro encouragement and 
recognition for his cultural contribution to America; and to provide the 
immigrant social supervision that would help him to become a happier 
integral of his adopted country. 

The third group of seven students chose to write a pageant in poetry. 
The scene was laid in the hall of the three queens. Here Arthur requested 
Faith, Hope, and Love to draw aside the curtain of future history and to 
reveal to him the progress of his belowed Round Table ideals. In four 
scenes of speech and pageantry the progress of political government, of 
religious toleration, of the spirit of peace, and of social emancipation was 
portrayed. The students chose for political government the scene of the 
signing of the Magna Carta as symbolical of the rise of democracy. For 
the religious toleration, a woman chanted the history of the Catholic- 
Protestant conilicts, the persecution of the Jew, the flight of the Puritans, 
the modern tendencies of atheism of Russia. The spirit of peace came 
from the tomb of an Unknown Soldier. The social emancipation again 
gave full rein to dashing pageantry in the freeing of the American slave. 
Here was written an imaginary speech of Lincoln in which he expressed 
a hope for his country to become free from prejudice. 

The pageant features of costumes and stage settings were designed by 
two of the seven who were in the stage-design class. Drawings were 
made and directions given so specifically that a producer could read the 
manuscript and visualize the entire production. Either the pageant or the 
Round Table discussion makes an excellent program for school assembly. 

And so the study of a classic again passed into curriculum history, but 
with an overwhelming difference. Too often when a work is studied it is 
finished. Even though the study has been interesting, there are no out- 
growths that continue. If a study of either a classic or a modern book 
dies with its classroom discussion, themes, and final test, no matter how 
fine these may be, there is no excuse for its having been at all. There must 
be permanent, continuing values. The Idylls of the King need not die a 
natural death after they are read. Indeed, they may be an opening for 
future interests that become vital parts of the students’ thoughts and 


emotions. 
KATHRYN MANSELL 
SHAKER HerIGuts HiGH SCHOOL 
SHAKER HEIGHTS, OHIO 
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REPORTS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS OF THE PHOTOPLAY 
APPRECIATION COMMITTEE 


(Abridged) 


THOMAS R. COOK 
Great Neck, Long Island 


In October of last year we organized two twelfth-grade classes in motion- 
picture appreciation in the high school at Great Neck, Long Island. From the 
Steering Committee’s list we selected ten photoplays to view and through the 
interest of the management of our local theater were given courtesy admission 
to these showings. In our discussion of the films, we were guided by the lesson 
plans supplied by Mr. Lewin’s committee, by his work sheets and his outlines, 
and we rated each film according to form. 

The experimental class showed a gratifying ability to discuss intelligently 
the acting, direction, photography, continuity, and background, and to give 
sound reasons for their judgment of pictures. 

The manager of our local theater is co-operative and interested to an unusual 
extent. This year some adverse criticism of the project came from the local 
Woman’s Club, which did not approve of a class in the public high school being 
taken to see Ann Vickers and Henry the Eighth. The criticism, though adverse, 
was welcome, as it did arouse outside interest in the possibilities and the ad- 
visability of teaching motion-picture appreciation in our schools. As a result a 
mutually agreeable understanding resulted, with the outcome that a committee 
of the Woman’s Club has undertaken to use its influence to see that the best of 
films are shown at the local theater on Tuesdays. 

The high point of all our efforts in this experiment was reached after my 
group saw The Emperor Jones. As it happened, we had just finished studying 
Macbeth, and the lesson which took up the discussion of the O’Neill drama on 
the screen proved exceedingly interesting and profitable. For several lessons we 
made profitable use of the Noble and Noble book of comparative classics, 
‘Macbeth’ and “‘The Emperor Jones,” and it is the photoplay, I am sure, that 
was responsible for the splendid way in which the book took hold. 

I am now making plans for the subject to be definitely included in our Eng- 
lish course of study starting next year. I do not feel that it is entirely fair for 
the local management of the motion-picture theater to be asked to supply free 
admissions to large groups of students. Accordingly, I am making a requisition 

t Abstracts of addresses read before the Detroit convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, November 30-December 2, 1933. 
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next year for an allowance from the Board of Education, which allowance is to 
be used to purchase a blanket admission at the local theater for the students 
taking this course. 
EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 
Investigations in the teaching of motion-picture appreciation carried on by 
the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State University demonstrate con- 
clusively the following propositions: First, that definite courses in motion- 
picture appreciation can be fitted easily into the English curriculum. Second, 
that the experience of evaluating motion pictures increases pupils’ enjoyment 
at films. Third, there is definite evidence that these high-school students have 
increased the range and depth of the standards which they apply to the motion 
pictures which they see. Fourth, English teachers everywhere have shown a 
high interest in the idea of teaching high-school students to evaluate the motion 
picture both as drama and as a social agency. 


MARY RUTH DONOVAN? 


Concannon High School, West Terre Haute, Indiana 


The value of teaching photoplay appreciation was measured as nearly as 
possible through a testing program with thirty high-school Seniors as the en- 
thusiastic victims in an experimental group. Different methods of presentation 
of the noteworthy features in recommended plays, verbatim records of class 
discussions, individual scoring sheets, and uniform tests furnished the tangible 
evidence of cultural progress and of the fundamental truths to be gleaned from 
the study. 

Results of the experiment showed that motion pictures, in that they may be 
concrete picturization of the very ideals to be taught, are of incalculable value 
to the teacher of English. The teaching of photoplay appreciation has some 
outstanding and immediate advantages: it creates an appreciative attitude; it 
supplies standards of judgment and criticism; it gives a sense of proportionate 
values; and it provides a bridge for the chasm between school and life, pitting 
the idealism of the one against the realities of the other. 


GLADYS G. GAMBILL 


Newport News, Virginia 


Under school supervision one hundred and fifty pupils in three Virginia high 
schools have experienced a total of 1,540 attendances at particularly chosen 
films. A survey of the experiment proves results wholly salutary. 

Now that the school is taking cognizance of this everyday environment and 
the wise use of leisure has become a maxim, amusements justly receive the care- 
ful scrutiny of teachers. Photoplays comprise an overwhelming percentage of 


2 Miss Donovan’s report was read by Dr. Allan Abbott, in the absence of Miss 
Donovan. 
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youth’s amusements. Consequently, education must accept the challenge of de- 
veloping within its charges the ability to appraise films. Such a photoplay ex- 
periment as we in Virginia are closing presents one of the few very nearly per- 
fect teaching opportunities which the school has. 

The first and likewise the sustaining virtue of instruction in photoplay ap- 
preciation is the undiluted interest of the pupils. Those schools participating in 
the project report that pupils clamored so loudly for membership in the photo- 
play classes that the administrations were forced to announce memberships 
arbitrarily. Through the intricacies of plot, characterization, theme, and social 
problems this acceleration has propelled these pupils through a splendid course 
in literary foundations. 

The same momentum sent them into libraries for Robinson Crusoe, Ben-Hur, 
Madame Butterfly, Cimarron, Tom Sawyer, and many other pieces of literature. 
Such voluntary seeking of books for personal ends fulfils a major aim of de- 
partments of English. 

REBECCA L. POLLOCK3 


Through the courtesy of the managers of the two leading local motion- 
picture houses twenty-two students from Morgantown High School and thirteen 
students from West Virginia University Demonstration High School were given 
free tickets to six shows at each cinema house. The Morgantown High School 
students had no discussion of the shows seen. The University Demonstration 
High School students were given specific and intensive attention. (a) They were 
told to look for definite things before seeing the shows. (+) They met and dis- 
cussed the shows after seeing them. (c) They were given a motion-picture con- 
tract on which some of them received credit for an English contract or some 
correlated subject. (d) All kept notebooks. (e) One kept a diary. (f/) The stu- 
dents participated in the activities of the group conferences, invited guest 
speakers, introduced them to the group, and served as officers. The activities 
are described in detail in chapter three. 

A test was given to the Morgantown High School and University Demonstra- 
tion High School students. In grasping knowledge of the factual elements of the 
shows, the test showed little difference in the groups. The study does show, how- 
ever, an acquisition of concomitant outcomes by the study group. 

The investigator believes that the value of this thesis lies in the fact that it 
is a pioneering study in West Virginia in the field of using the commercial mo- 
tion picture for learning and teaching opportunities. 


ELIZABETH A. GREEN 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 


The two groups were two small classes of low-grade Juniors, many of them 
repeaters, most of them indifferent or resentful. I found that both classes as- 
sumed more responsibility for their work, in the classroom and out. Our princi- 


3 This summary was excerpted from a thesis submitted by Miss Lottie Anne Wil- 
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pal had insisted that we secure signed statements of approval from every parent 
before beginning the experiment. These statements were brought in promptly. 
The students took the responsibility of leaving the school and getting to the 
picture on time. They wrote, revised, and sent out letters of thanks to the 
theater managers. 

After their initial shock in discovering that there was nothing ‘‘educational’’ 
in the pictures we saw, the experimental group began to express honest opinions. 
I noticed a distinct difference in their attitude, as contrasted with the control 
group, throughout the year. 

After the conclusion of the experiment, we conducted a weekly discussion of 
all the pictures to be shown in Plainfield the following week, with the aid of re- 
views, and chose the one picture we should like best to see. At the next discus- 
sion we reported on what pictures we actually had seen. Ten of the twenty-two 
present chose to see Mae West in She Done Him Wrong. The actual attendance 
was as follows: three went to see Mae West, two went to see George Arliss in 
The Working Man, one went to see Mary Pickford in Secrets, and five went to 
see The World Gone Mad. 

I started this year by offering a detailed outline for moving pictures and giv- 
ing my students the opportunities of substituting moving pictures for two of 
their outside reading reports. However, I made the serious mistake of making 
my outline too difficult, and the students who were so well acquainted with 
climaxes in books have so far chosen to read books. When the first desirable 
picture comes to town, I am going to substitute a modified set of questions that 
I hope will stimulate discussion on the quality of individual pictures as ani- 
mated as those we had on censorship of the movies. 


EMILY R. ORCUTT 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College at Charleston, Illinois 


Among the spectators are two benevolent groups, trying to safeguard our 
youthful theater-goers who make up a large percentage of the eighty million 
weekly attendants: 

SPONSORS OF YOUTHFUL Morats: Moral sturdiness; .... prevention of 
‘faulty social adjustment and personal unhappiness.” . 

THE TEACHER: “Appreciation must go hand in hand with the work of arriving 
at some common consent as to what is truth, reality, and sublimity, and what is 
hokum and affectation. I hope personally we shall emphasize the intimate, the 
subtle, and the charming rather than the melodramatic.” 

The writer suggests some means of co-ordination between the standards of 
these two groups which may result from classroom attention to appreciation of 
the motion picture. 


MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 
English Department, Junior High School, School No. 76, Indianapolis, Indiana 


By the time children reach junior high school classes, practically all of them 
see pictures as often as once a week, and most of them oftener than that. The 
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experiment in this case involved children in Grade VIII A, with an average age 
of 12.9 years. The value of a questionnaire for children so young seems doubtful 
in view of the discrepancies revealed in the answers. The results of oral discus- 
sion of pictures, however, and the subsequent ratings given them by the group 
would indicate: (1) there is a need for systematic development of standards of 
motion picture appreciation in children; (2) the eighth grade is not too early to 
begin such training; (3) a good basis can be obtained for more specific training 
in the senior high school. 
SARAH SIMONS 
Washington, D.C. 

We feel very keenly the need of some of the following lines of work if we are 
to achieve satisfactory results: 

1. The study of films must form an integral part of a course of study or a 
separate, elective course to extend over one semester. We advocate such a 
course for pupils not occupied with definite college preparatory work. 

2. A very thorough and very simple explanation must be made of a few 
fundamental principles to be followed in watching pictures and judging them 
afterward. To be technical is to invite superficiality and insincerity. 

3. An effort must be made to stimulate realization of civic responsibility and 
social value, but here again we must be on our guard to talk in definite terms, 
almost of one syllable. 

4. The teacher must be careful to include many kinds of good films if the 
attention of a class is to be held. He cannot hope to gain the confidence of a 
class varying widely in intelligence and temperament if he is arrogantly exclu- 
sive. 

5. Work in pictures must be planned in advance, even more carefully than 
the usual lesson, to prevent its dissolving into mere talk that focuses on nothing 
and leaves no deposit as a result of an hour’s session. It is advisable that a 
teacher see the picture before the class does in order to make a definite assign- 
ment of what the class is to look for. 


RUTH YOUNG 
Cochran Junior High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

About the middle of October, the control and experimental groups were 
chosen. The median I.Q. of this experimental group was 100. The median socio- 
economic score on the questionnaire sent out by the Steering Committee was 9 
while the median age was fifteen. 

Work was not actually begun until the ‘‘Preliminary Questionnaire’ was 
sent out and given to both groups. As the other experimental materials had not 
yet arrived, we began with our conventional study: the reading and outlining 
of the chapter on the drama in Hitchcock’s Composition and Rhetoric. During 
this period the class discussion was concerned with plot terminology and con- 
struction, reality of characters, and naturalness of dialogue. 
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As soon as the study guides began to arrive, we followed closely on their sug- 
gestions. We spent, on an average, two fifty-minute class periods on each photo- 
play. 

Beginning with topics on Work Sheet A we simply talked over the situations 
and the characters that peopled the photoplays. The group had so much to say 
and were so eager to say it that the work of the teacher resolved itself into see- 
ing that conversation arrived somewhere, that some conclusion was at least sug- 
gested, that the inarticulate received help in expressing any ideas they might 
have. During the second period, books and magazine articles concerned with 
the same problem as the photoplay were brought to the attention of the group 
and, if available, displayed on the reading table. Sometimes a pertinent article 
was read to the class; for example, after seeing I’m a Fugitive we read from the 
American Spectator Tom Mooney’s Sixteen Years. 

During the intervals between photoplays, we made scrapbooks of reviews of 
the pictures we should like to see as well as those we expected to see, culling our 
material from as many different sources as possible. Reviews of the showings 
at local theaters were posted on the bulletin board and evaluated by those who 
saw these photoplays. 

It was all much more informal, much more animated, and less monotonous 
than it sounds. We talked about anything and everything that naturally 
brought itself into the discussion. We didn’t shy even at the shadows that 
crossed the ceiling in State Fair. 

It was found that the instructed pupils were 41 per cent closer to the stand- 
ards set up by the teachers than were the uninstructed pupils. 


TEACHING EssAy WRITING 
WARD H. GREEN 


Director of English, Tulsa Public Schools 


Successful teaching of essay writing is dependent in the main upon an early and 
continuous training of the pupil in grammar, oral and written composition, and 
wide reading which results in easy, fluent, writing habits and culminates in re- 
peated analysis of essay masterpieces. 

Certain conclusions which have developed in fifteen years of experience have 
evolved the following definite, fundamental prerequisites and modes of proce- 
dure: (1) a continuity of language instruction in Grades I-VI in the elementary 
school; (2) thorough training in grammar through the three years of the junior 
high school with the sole objective of providing a familiar understanding of 
sentence structure; (3) at the beginning of Grade X, a diagnostic test to reveal 
discrepancies in understanding of sentence structure; (4) for those students who 
need it, a semester course in senior high school grammar, consisting principally 
of sentence analysis and diagraming, verb forms, pronoun forms, tense se- 
quence, etc.; (5) at the beginning of Grade XI, an intensive review of a senior 
high school handbook of composition, continued over a longer period for some 
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students than for others; (6) at the beginning of the twelfth grade, a diagnostic 
test to reveal abilities in understanding of sentence structure, as indicated in the 
use of variety of form and of parallel structure of co-ordinate parts; (7) a con- 
tinuity of oral and written expression from Grade I to Grade XII; (8) adequate 
instruction in reading in the elementary and junior high schools, based upon 
several readers in each grade and combined with the program of social studies 
in the upper elementary grades and the junior high school; (9) promotion of indi- 
vidual leisure-time reading in the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools; (10) a plan of teaching composition which increasingly promotes stu- 
dent self-correction; (11) thorough training in topical outlines and in the topical 
development of paragraphs. 

The modes of procedure include (1) extensive reading of familiar, biographi- 
cal, and critical essays; (2) assemblage of bibliographies about authors and 
writing of bibliographical reports; (3) adequate provision of models of all forms 
of practice writing required; (4) practice in writing (a) summaries of single para- 
graphs, to illustrate the completeness and the perfect continuity which an essay 
requires; (b) analyses of descriptive and expository paragraphs, to illustrate 
the unified development of topic sentences and the use of transitions to secure 
coherence; (c) statements of the theme of poems and essays, in order to discover 
the central, unifying thought; (d) analyses of familiar essays, to illustrate the 
source of the theme, the theme, dominant mood, forms of discourse used, organ- 
ization with respect to the development of the theme, structure and treatment 
which distinguish it from the short story, evidences of unity and coherence, 
style, and impressions of the author; (e) outlines of biographical and critical 
essays; (f) familiar, biographical, and critical essays. 

Unit TESTING IN LITERATURE 
FRANCES EMILY JONES 
Pulaski Heights Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas 


An experiment in unit testing in literature was begun in the Senior High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1927, with a small group participating. By 
1931 the work had broadened. It now extends throughout the English depart- 
ment, which consists of seventeen teachers working unitedly, co-operatively, and 
effectively in organizing, constructing, and checking the validity of the respective 
items of the tests. The problem grew out of an attempt to find a worth-while or 
valid means of testing pupil accomplishment in parallel units. 

The construction of the tests is supervised by the head of the English depart- 
ment and by the general supervisor, both of whom require that each test shall 
have a definite purpose and that this purpose shall serve as a guide in selecting 
the content, in helping to organize the work into major units, and in determining 
the procedure to be followed. The mimeographing is done by student typists. 
This responsibility helps to stimulate in them a valuable emphasis on mechanical 
accuracy. 

All members of the department are notified in regard to the dates for admin- 
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istering the tests, and all pupils of parallel grades are tested the same day. 
Specific sets, or forms, of questions are used at stated periods. Each test that is 
given is so arranged that the scoring is easily done and is thoroughly objective. 

The results of this experiment in unit testing warrant the conclusion that the 
plan has many practical uses and has given, apparently, large results. It has 
stimulated interest and helped to locate group needs as well as individual needs. 
It has proved to be a means of insuring or emphasizing the important or major 
ideas. It is objective and impersonal. It is a better scheme for determining the 
relative ranking of pupils. It gives them a knowledge of what they have ac- 
complished on the tests, causes them to become conscious of their mistakes, and 
helps them to make the needed adjustments. It is a purposeful activity, testing 
both the teaching efficiency and the pupil accomplishment—skills, habits, ideals 
attitudes, and knowledge attained. 

CREATIVE EDITING 
GEORGE F. PIERROT 
Managing Editor, American Boy—Youth’s Companion 

The modern high-school boy is an idealist with a strongly practical twist, He 
“‘dime novel”’ of the late 
nineties, in which the always manly hero spoke the purest king’s English, 
running heavily to long and balanced sentences, and the villain was all black, 
and quite unrelieved by a single generous thought or act. The thinly char- 


is much too realistic to swallow the stilted, saccharine 


acterized, melodramatic (especially in dialogue) Henty he has discarded utterly. 
The somewhat better work of Kirk Munro he finds not good enough. 

The modern boy wants stories that are true to life, with real people in them 
people who needn’t be perfect, but who at least are honest and courageous. He 
wants the home team to lose—once in awhile! If he reads a scientific story, he 
demands that the science be accurate and sound. The extent of his knowledge 
is surprising, and he becomes quite vocal when author, editor, or illustrator 
makes a mistake. 

This boy wants, and deserves, good literature. He demands, as the price of 
his support, editing that is really creative. If he reads a business story, it must 
pulse with life. It must build itself about real problems. If it is a sea story, he 
demands to hear the creaking of the winch, to feel and smell the salt spray. 

It is to serve such a boy that book publishers and magazines together have 
built up a real literature, comparable in quality and competence to that pro- 
duced for adults. 


THE TEACHER, THE LIBRARIAN, AND THE BOOKS IN THE CLASSROOM 
MARGARET R. GREER 
Librarian for the Board of Education 


“It is the responsibility of the librarian to serve, not to dictate; it is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to make the library function effectively in the lives of 
the boys and girls.”” This quotation from Dr. Jesse Newlon has been chosen as 
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the central theme of the discussion. If the teacher and the librarian accept this 
responsibility for classroom libraries in the elementary schools, we can look for 
certain favorable outcomes. Pupils who are given the privilege of running their 
own classroom library of books collected from school and public library and from 
personal loans of teachers, parents, and pupils become responsible borrowers in 
a community. Pupils who have immediate access in the classroom to a great 
variety of books which have been selected to meet their reading abilities and 
interests develop a reading taste and a desire to continue with their reading 
after leaving school. Pupils who are drilled in the handling of books as tools 
for the preparation of their daily lessons develop a skill which will enable them 
always to find information in books when that information is needed. A class- 
room library functioning effectively in the lives of boys and girls means a public 
library functioning effectively in the lives of the adult members of society. It 


also means a thinking and intelligent community. 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART 


BENNETT WEAVER 
University of Michigan 


Common sense and sensitive judgment must weight any discussion of the 
application of techniques and methods to the teaching of creative writing. On 
the one hand we are ready to grant that the ultimate factor in artistic creativity 
cannot result from teaching. On the other we should be willing to see that the 
true artist treasures technique. Creativity may determine its own technique, 
but technique it must have. Technique without creativity is barren. Common 
sense and sensitive judgment are useful to determine the right relationship be 
tween the two. The problem is essentially a problem of relationship, not of 
separating antithesis. 

Under these assumptions I hold that photography and art per se cannot be 
huddled. Photography per se is the mechanistic reproduction of physical sur 
faces and lines. These surfaces and lines may be pleasing to the aesthetic sense 
or they may not. They do not primarily concern themselves with pleasure. ‘This 
is not at all to say that a picture may not be pleasing or displeasing. (1 cannot 
say ‘‘artistic’’ or ‘‘inartistic’’ or 1 should lose my discrimination.) ‘True art, per 
se, on the other hand, has in it not mechanism but mind. Mind distinguishes it, 
mind creative. Were this distinction always kept before students of composi 
tion, it would save them from mechanistic realism, which at its best deals with 
the crude stuff of art unmade, and would bring them the pleasant experience of 
a mind working. 

WHEN News Is ENGLISH 
CHARLES R. GASTON 


Theo lore Roosevelt High he hool, New York City 


Years ago when the Council was young, Professor Fred Newton Scott spoke 
é » & 


of the newspaper as an undefended gate through which the evil forces of bad 
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English burst in upon us. This is true today, though perhaps there has been im- 
provement. We find that news is not English in some of our metropolitan news- 
papers. 

These are samples of the errors in English in one issue of the Daily News: 
‘Specifically, it will include the Board of Alderman, hitherto an almost un-ani- 
mously Democratic body” (wrong division of a word at the end of a line) and 
‘Truly magnificient” and ‘‘You’re nominated, Mr. Mayor; congrats’’ and “‘then 
thousands of Queens residents trekked to the Bronx.’’ The same issue had five 
curious misprints. The New York Evening Journal printed such mistakes as 
these: ‘“‘In front of us but who left early because of the crowd” and ‘Shes 
confident she'll play tennis again.’’ The New York Times let ‘‘recinded”’ get by 
the copyreader and proofreader, and allowed “‘crises is held key” to appear in a 
heading. The Herald Tribune, in spite of its traditions of the past and the 
good-natured prodding of its columnist F. P. A., has lately perpetrated these 
mistakes—‘‘ Meanwhile there were conflicting rumors as to whom would succeed 
Mr. Lamont as president of the institute’ and ‘‘He completed in four Olympics”’ 
and “Dr. Charles Griffin, professor psychology at St. John’s College’ and 
‘Perry won his service without hardly the semblance of resistance’’ and ‘‘Yes- 
terday’s crowd was some 3,000 below that which watched the semi-final matches 
on Saturday when the calibre of tennis besides being far below that shown by 
Perry and Crawford in their struggle for the championship, a duel ranking with 
the great matches of all time.’’ These are only specimens of broken sentences, 
faulty relationship between subject and pronoun, jumbled cases of pronouns, 
and wrong use of words. The misprints are legion. 

In English classes the teachers who use the newspapers have to be on their 
guard lest pupils’ wrong habits in the use of English be encouraged and con- 
tinued. We English teachers must proceed moderately and cautiously in our 
use of newspapers in our classes. Much of the material in the newspapers is in 
poor English. 

However, various interesting experiments can be made in the use of the news- 
paper and in the writing of news in our schools. 

A group of thirty-seven pupils of the tenth grade voted to study different 
departments or sections of five New York newspapers. They found out much 
about the headlines and leads, the nature of the signed contributions versus the 
unsigned, the extent of the vocabulary of the newspaper, and of course found for 
interesting talk in class abundance of material concerning the world about them. 
They undoubtedly had their critical senses sharpened, and some of them es- 
tablished a higher level of taste in the choice of their home newspapers. 

In another section, under the direction of Mrs. Edna B. Kerr, a project was 
carried out of so interesting and valuable a nature that it has been placed on 
exhibition in the Exhibit of School Work at the New York Times Annex. 

There have been several other newspaper projects of value in the classes of 
other teachers—Mrs. Bernhard, Mrs. Wolf, Mrs. Withers, Miss Persons, and 
Miss Weed. 
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Activity of pupils of Theodore Roosevelt High School in preparing mimeo- 
graphed newspapers has not been limited to the pupils of the English classes as 
it has been in some of the schools which have encouraged this form of activity. 
At Theodore Roosevelt High School, the members of the Statesmen, an honor- 
ary society of the history department, have produced a number of creditable 
mimeographed issues of a journal intended to carry the news of the doings of the 
club and of the large world. 

The pupils who work on the school newspaper have learned much of value in 
the problems of gathering news, seeing it through the press, and distributing the 
weekly issues systematically, with business-like precision. 

These are only specimen experiments in the study and publication of news- 
papers in the Theodore Roosevelt High School. The outcome has been an en- 
richment of the pupils’ knowledge and experience under sympathetic and intelli- 
gent guidance. 


An EXPERIMENT IN BUILDING A CURRICULUM 
IN HicH-ScHOOL JOURNALISM 


MARGARET M. SULLIVAN 
South High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Cleveland Association of Teachers of Journalism undertook in the season 
of 1932-33 the revision of a course in journalism with the approval but without 
the sponsorship of the administrative staff of the Cleveland schools. In this 
proposed course, which is elective, are the following units: the content of the 
newspaper, the news story, sport news, reviews, editorials, the editorial page, 
sport stories, copy reading, the style page, criticism of books and drama and 
music, headlines, typography, makeup, and the column—preferably light verse 
and humor. These units are now being tested by teachers of journalism and will 
eventually be modified and presented to the administration of the Cleveland 
schools with the recommendation that they be adopted as part of the official 
course of study. 

The units have been organized with a view to the attainment of the following 
objectives: (1) to arouse in the students worthy interests for the use of leisure; 
(2) to develop ethical principles; (3) to promote citizenship values; (4) to secure 
mastery of mechanics through intensive practice in purposeful writing; (5) to 
reveal to the pupils the vocational possibilities in journalism; (6) to widen and 
deepen life-experiences by reading and by contacts with people. 

Already a number of obvious advantages have accrued to the participants in 
the study. Teachers have become familiar with the procedures involved in cur- 
riculum-building and have made numerous contacts with educational authori- 
ties. Analyses of journalism courses in other cities and on other grade levels have 
broadened teachers’ professional interests considerably, Moreover, teachers of 
journalism have developed a greater appreciation of the problems of the teacher 
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of English. A very interesting effect of the whole undertaking has been the 
pronounced growth in the morale of the entire group. 


[EprTror’s NoTe.—Miss Sullivan supplied with this paper a description of one of the 
units evolved, ‘‘Features and Other Human Interest Stories.’’] 


THE SCHOOL PUBLICATION AS A HOUSE ORGAN 


GERTRUDE L. TURNER 
Abington High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


If, as a recent study has indicated, approximately 72 per cent of the parents 
and patrons of a typical community read the school newspaper, it is of great im- 
portance that the paper be an accurate interpreter or ‘“‘house organ” for the 
school. This principle applies also to the school magazine, the news insert in the 
magazine, the literary supplement of the newspaper, the news magazine, the 
yearbook, the handbook, and the school-news section of the local or metropoli- 
tan newspaper. 

A school newspaper is a better interpreter of the life of the school if it is 
hospitable to the contributions of all types of pupils—even those who are not 
especially proficient in the use of English. Material should be sought through 
the journalism classes, the English classes, and through every department of the 
school. Thus the school newspaper can provide the community with an ade- 
quate interpretation of the aims, policies, achievements, ideals, and traditions 
of the school. 


AN ANALYTICAL CONTRAST OF ORAL WITH WRITTEN ENGLISH 


PAUL PALMER BUSHNELL 


College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


The general purpose of this study was to make as thorough a comparison as 
available techniques would allow between the informal writing and speaking of 
tenth-grade pupils. Greater accuracy than hitherto attained in studies of oral 
English was insured by the employment of an expert court stenographer, who 
recorded verbatim the talks given in English classes. 


PROCEDURES 

Comparisons were made between the two types of language products secured, 
by means of: (1) ratings for thought content and sentence structure by compe- 
tent judges using the Van Wagenen Composition Scale; (2) a careful analysis for 
errors following Willing’s Error Guide, modified so as to apply equally to oral 
and written expression; (3) a tabulation of a number of language usages and er- 
rors in themes on different quality levels; (4) a similar study of vocabulary by 
means of the Thorndike Word Book; and (5) a study of the relationships of the 
factors of sex, English grades, and fluency to ability in writing and speaking. 
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FINDINGS 


The written themes average over six scale points higher than the oral in both 
thought and structure—differences which are statistically reliable. There are 
very few cases of oral superiority. The oral themes of only two pupils are rated 
higher than the written in both qualities. Ninety-two per cent of the written 
compositions equal or exceed the median oral in thought, 93 per cent in struc- 
ture. The judges agree as closely in their ratings of the oral as of the written 
themes. No reliable sex differences appear. 

The written themes and their sentences are both somewhat shorter than the 
oral, the difference in the latter case being one of 3.4 words, or 20.1 to 16.7. 
Sentences in the better written and oral themes are shorter than in the poorer 
ones. 

The study of language usages revealed interesting contrasts between the 
written and oral compositions of both quality extremes, and also between the 
members of the pairs showing greatest contrast. There appears to be, in the case 
of most of the usages and all of the errors studied, a steady progression of fre- 
quencies from the best written to the worst oral themes. The most striking ex- 
amples of this are the use of simple sentences and of descriptive adjectives. 
In the former, the range from best written (10 compositions) to worst oral is 40 
to 12; in the latter, 65 to 22. 

The vocabulary study reveals that the best and poorest written themes 
differ rather widely in the percentages of words occurring within the various 
levels of the Thorndike list. This is not true of the oral themes, however, and 
also their percentages approximate those of the poorer written themes. When 
pairs the members of which show the largest contrast in quality are compared, 
only a slight difference appears between them. 

Marks for oral ability average higher than marks for composition ability. 
Apparently teachers judge oral English much more by its delivery than by its 
structure. 

In general, the oral compositions are looser, more fluid, inaccurate, and in- 
coherent than the written. This is not true of all pairs, however, which shows 
that proper training might remedy the condition. Considerable evidence is pre- 
sented in the study to the effect that oral English at this level of maturity is not 
radically different from written, having its own distinctive merits and qualities, 
but that it is generally just a less precise, logical, and integrated form of expres- 
sion. Apparently these subjects would have done much better in their oral 
English if they could have imitated, with minor changes, their written English. 
Hence there is a fair presumption that the latter might well be used as a guide 
for the former, at least to indicate the ways in which it might most efficiently 
progress. I have recently secured more data on this point by having theme 
pairs read to judges. Judges still prefer the written ones as oral expression about 
§ tO z. 

The results of the error-analysis section of this study constitute data which 
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should be of interest to curriculum-makers, showing the extent to which errors 
in speech coincide with errors in writing. 

The use of the stenographic technique is clearly shown here to be an invalu- 
able means of securing detail and accuracy in the study of oral English. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE SUPERVISION OF WRITTEN COMPOSITION‘ 


REBA N. PERKINS 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


The supervisory program is based on the conception of supervision as the 
improvement of the teaching act expressed in terms of pupil outcomes. The 
primary purpose of composition is expressing thought; the chief objective of the 
course in composition is adequate use of expression as a tool. Since the ultimate 
goal in the course is independence in expression, a successful program must be 
directed toward developing this self-dependence in the pupil. The problem of 
this study is to produce such a program of supervision. It attempts (1) to ana- 
lyze the material of the field; (2) to develop a study guide or method of studying 
in the field addressed to the pupil; (3) to harmonize the underlying principles of 
the system as suggested with accepted theory and practice in psychology and 
education; and (4) to evaluate the system through experiment and diagnostic 
studies. 

The study guide for composition is written to the pupil. The material of the 
subject has been analyzed and teaching units organized. It includes an overview 
of the field to be studied, and an analysis of the material, presented in three 
ways: the outline, the chart, and the discussion. The five essential steps in 
writing and their relation to one another are shown in each form. The second 
part of the study guide deals with the subject material divided according to 
content into four unit blocks. Each concerns one of the thought divisions of the 
subject: the whole composition, organization of the paragraph, sentence-build- 
ing, and word choice. Under each of these major divisions is presented a brief 
overview, necessary textual material and references, exercises and assignments, 
and suggestions for testing. 

In order to determine outcomes of the supervisory program in terms of scores, 
the equivalent group technique of experimental research was employed. Such 
variables as teacher, time, previous training in the field, and intelligence quo- 
tients were held constant. Five hundred and forty-four unselected college Fresh- 
men and 268 high-school pupils of the eleventh and twelfth years, a total of 812 
pupils, were subjects in the experiment. Six teachers in five schools participated 
in the work. Results, expressed in terms of scale scores, show that the experi- 
mental group has a slight but consistent superiority over the control group. 

As a result of the experimental teaching, based on the use of the study guide, 
the following findings appear: 

4 Excerpted from the University of Pittsburgh Bulletin, XXVIII, No. 4 (December. 


1931). 
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1. As suggested by attitudes and interest, the experimental groups profited by the use 
of the study guide. 

2. As evidenced by development in self-dependence, all pupils in the experimental 
groups showed definite growth. 

3. As revealed by achievement results expressed in terms of scale scores, the experi- 
mental groups show a slight but consistent superiority over the control groups. 

4. As determined by diagnostic studies, pupil outcomes other than scale scores are as 
follows: 

a) An outstanding value accruing from the use of the study guide is that of breaking 
down the barriers which frequently exist between composition as taught in the 
English class and composition as used in everyday expression. 

b) Another and perhaps the most vital result, according to the testimony of the stu 
dents, is that the study guide teaches them to help themselves. 

c) A third result of worth-while educational value is a new conception of rules, 
references, and illustrations. 

d) A fourth and scarcely less valuable result is the change in attitude of students. 
Part of this is due, no doubt, to uprooting certain preconceived fallacies. 

e) A fifth value is the conception of composition as writing with a purpose and for 
a definite reader or group of readers. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COMPOSITION COURSES AROUND FUNCTIONAL CENTERS 

EDWARD ALVEY, JR. 
University of Virginia 

There is general agreement that social utility should be the primary consid- 
eration in selecting and organizing the materials of instruction in composition 
courses. Current emphasis upon the functional centers of expression as focal 
points for the organization of composition activities is a clear recognition of 
both the inherent soundness of this principle and its practical usefulness. In 
general, two types of procedure have been followed: (1) the allocation of 
selected centers to particular grades for intensive development and (2) the 
cycle arrangement of centers within each grade, with stress upon cumulative 
development from year to year. Regardless of the procedure followed, two 
stubborn problems are usually encountered: (1) adequate provision for the de- 
velopment of correct language habits and (2) adequate provision for progressive 
training in rhetorical principles of effectiveness. 

Both problems may be regarded largely as matters of integration. At the 
secondary-school level the first problem is primarily one of thorough diagnosis 
of language difficulties in situations contrived to reveal specific weaknesses. For 
example, a unit on ‘“‘Conversing” may present an excellent opportunity for in- 
tensive work on vocabulary-building; ‘‘Narrating,’’ for drill on the correct and 
effective use of verbs. Unless some definite provision is made for instruction 
in language usage in connection with speaking and writing situations selected 
primarily for their social value, the course in composition may easily become 
merely a program of activities, with no clearly defined teaching purpose other 
than general improvement in the art of communication. 
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The second problem resolves itself into a matter of planning the course to 
provide for cumulative development in rhetorical effectiveness. This may be 
accomplished through (1) the allocation of specific rhetorical principles to the 
several centers of expression for successive grades, with careful provision for 
proper gradation, and (2) the use of score cards for both pupil and teacher evalu- 
ation of the extent to which principles of effectiveness have been applied in the 
various activities. Finally, learning should be measured in terms of progress 
toward the attainment of language habits, both grammatical and rhetorical, 
that are selected as teaching goals in a particular series of activities primarily 
social in nature. 


Every CLAss A CLASS IN ENGLISH 
H. G. PAUL 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 





The idea of interclass co-operation has been advanced for a long time and 
very little has been accomplished in this field, probably because of the lack of 
well-defined and workable programs. 

Any plan of interdepartmental co-operation for the improvement of English 
expression ought to be enforcible. Many schemes have met with failure because 
they were too ambitious. Student interest in a school-wide program for better 
English should be aroused in much the same manner as the Boy Scout movement 
has turned youthful energies into right directions. Pupils can be made to rec- 
ognize the value of good English and to demand guidance in the establishment 
of right standards. 

The plan should be devised in consultation with the principal and instituted 
preferably by means of faculty action. Lists of requirements in form for all writ- 
ten work should be adopted for use in all classes. The list should be confined to 
the barest essentials in spelling, vocabulary, pronunciation, enunciation, and 
correct English usage. Each department should take special pains to secure 
mastery of the words peculiar to its own subject. The teacher should be en- 
couraged to give instruction in methods of study in his own field. Occasionally an 
assembly program should be devoted to the topic, ‘How To Study.” Much 
help can be given to the students in every class in the preparation for various 
examinations; in the consultation of collateral textbooks; the outlining of the 
lessons; the selection of topics for oral report; the guidance of home reading; the 
translation of interesting materials in foreign languages; and the reporting of 
interesting anecdotes from other classes. 


BROADCASTING A SPEECH COURSE 
VIDA RAVENSCROFT SUTTON 
National Broadcasting Company, New York City 


The broadcast known as ‘‘The Magic of Speech”’ was first on the air Febru- 
ary, 1929. It is now in its sixth season. It began as a fifteen-minute broadcast 
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in a series of twelve talks, from the studios of the N.B.C., and was addressed to 
announcers throughout the country. (The subjects considered were ‘‘Types of 
Speaking Voices,”’ ‘What Is a Good Radio Voice?” ‘Continuity Reading and 
Extemporaneous Speaking,”’ ‘Standards of Pronunciation,’ ““The Phonetic 
Alphabet,” “What Is Good Diction?’’) The talks were illustrated by readings. 
The readers were chosen from N.B.C. announcers, who met once a week for a 
general consideration of the subject and for criticism. The response to the course 
from the general public was large. 

An executive committee from the Council assisted in planning the series for 
the fourth year. A manual entitled Your Speech Problem was sent to listeners. 
Last year, season of 1932-33, student interest had grown to such an extent that 
weekly auditions were held every Saturday and student groups were invited to 
submit original material. The University of Oklahoma sponsored a radio play- 
writing contest and the winning play was given at the “‘Magic of Speech” hour. 
The University of Wisconsin put on a play from Chicago which came through 
as a part of the ‘‘Magic of Speech” program. The Denver contribution was so 
outstanding that it was given a special evening performance on a coast-to-coast 
hook-up. The scope of the broadcast has widened each year. For the current sea- 
son it begins and concludes with the subject of “‘Speech and Personality,”’ and the 
manual issued has that title. The topics are discussed in four broadcasts featur- 
ing an interview or conversation with people distinguished in the different fields 
of speech work. (The Council’s Committee this season includes Dr. W. L. 
Hervey, editor of the Spoken Word Magazine; Dr. H. A. Overstreet, the psy- 
chologist; Mrs. Letitia Raubicheck, director of speech improvement in New 
York City; and Dr. Stella S. Center, of the New York City high schools.) 

Student participation is a special feature of the present season. Dramalogues 
about great men of science are the material for the student auditions which are 
held every Saturday at noon at the N.B.C. studios. The readers are given a 
scenario or résumé and asked to extemporize conversation. Speech teachers and 
teachers of English throughout the country are invited to participate and to 
send in original material from their students, and to come to the auditions if 
they are in New York or to send selected groups of students. 

In the new studios at Radio City the Saturday-noon meetings will be open to 
all listeners of the ‘‘Magic of Speech” broadcast, either as audience or as partici- 
pants. We hope for developments in extemporaneous conversation—good 
enough perhaps to be included in a broadcast. 


PLEASE PRONOUNCE Your ‘‘R’s”’ 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
National Broadcasting Company, New York City 
The essential rules for radio speaking may be summarized as follows: (1) the 


speaker must have something to say and he must know how to say it in a few 
words; (2) he must speak so as to be understood; (3) he must create a feeling 
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of being en rapport, or at ease with his audience. For this purpose it is important 
for the speaker to understand the character of his audience. 

“Send your audience to a dictionary for every other word you say, round your 
vowels abnormally, create a distinct feeling of uneasiness, lengthen your sen- 
tences so that no one can find your verbs, and then get down on your knees and 
utter Bobby Burns’s prayer, ‘O wad some power the giftie gie us to see ourselves 
as ithers see us.’ ”’ 


INTERVIEWS—APPLYING FOR POSITIONS 


ELIZABETH W. BAKER 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


The object of the piece of research which I shall present at the meeting of the 
National Council at Detroit is to obtain some evidence showing whether or not 
there exists among college students a need for instruction in applying for posi- 
tions; and, if so, whether such instruction can be effectively given in the class 
room. 

Some students were selected at random from the student body of the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, Virginia. Before having had any instruc- 
tion they applied for positions, a member of the faculty of the college acting as 
superintendent of a school or manager of an office. A stenographic report was 
made of the interviews. After three half-hour periods of instruction and prac- 
tice, another report of a second effort was made. The two sets of reports were 
tabulated according to a chart of requirements set up as a standard and 
compared. 

The conclusions reached were: (1) A need does exist among these students 
for instruction in applying for positions. (2) Even a short period of instruction 
brings great improvement. 


THE VOICE OF THE TEACHER 
LEE EMERSON BASSETT 
Professor of English (Public Speaking), Stanford University, California 


Speech is often thought of as consisting chiefly of words. So long as we make 
our words intelligible, we have met the needs of speech. Yet words are but a 
part, sometimes a minor part, in the effect produced by our speech. The manner 
in which words are spoken, the tone and quality and range of voice, are deter- 
mining factors in the effect produced. A thin, weak, monotonous voice of un- 
pleasant quality is comparable to a thin, limited vocabulary or to a vocabulary 
of vulgar, uncouth, inappropriate words. Harsh, strident tones shock and cut, 
even when the words themselves are inoffensive and mild. The influence we 
exert in our communication with our fellow-beings is determined in a large and 
surprising measure by the manner of our speech and the very sound of our 
voices. 

We are known by our voices as we are known by our faces and general ap- 
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pearance. The voice reveals not only our changing thoughts and moods but our 
habitual characteristics of mind, our spiritual selves, our attitude toward our- 
selves, toward others, toward life, and the world we live in. 

Voice is an acquired faculty. It can be improved as an instrument of expres- 
sion. If this were not so, there would be little point in discussing it. It lies with- 
in the range of possibilities for every individual whose vocal instrument is nor- 
mal to acquire those qualities of voice that render speech clear, attractive, 
pleasing, and impressive. We should give as much attention to our voices and 


manner of speech as we do to our grammar and vocabulary. An extensive vo- . 
cabulary and faultless grammar may be made impotent and ineffective by a Ir 
bad voice. 
CONFERENCES IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
E. C. BECK li 
Central State Teachers College, Michigan 
The use of personal conferences in the teaching of written composition to u 
college students is not new. The value of such conferences has been common WwW 
knowledge for years. What I would call to your attention is a plan of applying ne 
the conference method in a teachers-college situation. Ce 
For several years down at University of Florida I used Seniors from the 
teachers college to confer with the not-so-well-prepared Freshmen. That was 
before the days of the standardized tests. These Seniors met once a week with cl 
each of their five Freshmen as a part of the so-called ‘‘methods”’ course. Then In 
I talked with the Seniors each week about the problems they were meeting. th 
When I began training English teachers in Nebraska, I found the president gC 
and the superintendent of the training school willing to allow practice-teaching of 
credit for such conferences, the student-teachers handling eight to ten Freshmen 
and receiving half-credit. For five years that experiment was tried with careful - 
controls. The results definitely proved the value of ccnferences in teaching writ- M 
ten composition to teachers-college Freshmen; anyone interested in the results fa 
may read the story in statistical form in the English Journal (1920). fo 
Here in Michigan credit for such work is not allowed. So English majors who di 
are candidates for degrees during the year are asked if they care to confer with bl 
Freshmen who are chosen for them. The testing program is by far more valu- 
able for diagnostic purposes than it was a decade ago. As a consequence the 
Freshman’s shortcomings can be catalogued more accurately. Yet the results of fo 
this system are not so satisfactory as those of other systems suggested, for the tw 
instructor has an insufficient check on the student-teacher. But even under this cle 
system it is surprising what a marked advancement is made by the student at- on 


tending the personal conferences. 
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EDITORIAL 


An intelligent high-school Sophomore was discussing possible 
vocations. When the inevitable suggestion of teaching came up, 
she said, “Oh no! I don’t want to be marking papers 
all the time.” “But,” suggested an adviser, ‘you might 
teach literature.”’ ‘‘Literature!’’ she snorted. “I’ve had 
literature enough this semester to last me the rest of my life.” 

A conscientious teacher had done serious harm. The forty pupils 
under her charge are less likely to read—especially to read anything 
which they hear branded as “‘good literature’’—than if they had 
never been in her class. How did such a quenching of intellectual 
candles come about? 

First, the teacher fixed here eye on the acquisition of facts by the 
class. The Tale of Two Cities furnished more than ten weeks’ work 
in history, vocabulary, and, incidentally, mastery of the events of 
the story. (That most Americans from twenty to forty years of age 
got their chief impressions of the French Revolution from The Tale 
of Two Cities is one of the stars in Dickens’ literary crown, but they 
read the story as a story, with rapidity and excitement.) Silas 
Marner, treated in the same predominantly historical, philological 
fashion, filled the rest of the semester—with even more dire results, 
for George Eliot’s story-telling is already sufficiently weighted with 
didacticism. The teacher predetermined the information to be forci- 
bly fed to her pupils, and gave scarcely a thought to their feelings. 

Second, the teacher herself seems not to have had any enthusiasm 
for the vicarious experiences the reader should get through these 
two books. When a few of the pupils read ahead of the ponderous 
class march through Two Cities, the teacher expressed surprise. Any- 
one who does not realize that the normal reaction to Two Cities is to 
dash through it the first week-end, if not sooner, is completely un- 
fitted to lead young people in studying it. Intellectual zest cannot 
be caught from one who does not have it; the old metaphor of the 
torch of learning was a good one. 


Intellectual 
Zest 
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Literature is a series of adventures—some of the physical and 
some of the chiefly intellectual variety. The approach should be 
brisk and happy, in much the mood one sets out for a “hike” over 
unknown country. And it should be remembered that no successful 
walking club insists upon its members all keeping together and pro- 
ceeding at just the speed that happens to suit the leader of the ex- 
cursion. Let each pause to observe what flowers he will, or push 
swiftly ahead to find where the trail comes out—or occasionally 
even saunter up an attractive by-path. Enough if all reach the ap- 
pointed rendezvous by supper time! 

To puritanical insistence upon fact mastery and joyless lack of 
the spirit of adventure some teachers of literature add a third fault 
—a fatal finality of interpretation and evaluation. Undoubtedly, 
our pupils do misinterpret and should be led to see motives, causes, 
and effects clearly. But note the word /ed to see, not set straight, as 
we are so often inclined to feel. “Who do you think you are to criti- 
cize Scott?”’ may silence, and occasionally convince, a youngster; 
but it will never stimulate thinking or eager re-examination of the 
text. To have more questions raised and left unsettled would be a 
royal boon to high-school pupils. 

All this has to do with literature, but the same principles apply 
to work in composition—or communication, as the Council’s Cur- 
riculum Commission prefers to call it. The teacher who can lead 
his pupils in adventures in communication and self-expression, offer- 
ing them, when they encounter difficulties, the benefit of his longer 
experience (and possibly superior ability), both develops more com- 
position power in them and keeps alive their zest, their joy, in in- 
tellectual life. 

After all, isn’t delight in learning and thinking, in doing and find- 
ing out, the most important intellectual equipment with which to 
send our boys and girls to college or to work? 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE HIGH SCHOOL WRITER 


A new secondary-school magazine, High School Writer, a student’s 
monthly dedicated to stimulation, recognition, and reward of better cre- 
ative writing, announces publication within the next school year. As 
tentatively planned, High School Writer will consist almost entirely of 
student-written work, submitted through subscribing high schools in com- 
petition for monthly cash prize awards. 

Editorial responsibility has been assumed by the co-author of a popu- 
lar high-school English book. The Executive Board of the Puget Sound 
Council of Teachers of English at a recent meeting appointed a committee 
to act in advisory capacity with editor and manager in formulating and 
directing the editorial policy. Although publication plans are rapidly 
nearing completion, the editor and committee will welcome suggestions 
designed to increase the usefulness of High School Writer. 

Manuscripts of literary merit are needed for early issues. Cash prizes in 
amount of $75 each month will be awarded to especially meritorious com- 
positions. Additional information about High School Writer may be ob- 
tained by addressing the magazine, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Entry blanks, to be used in submitting manuscripts, will be sent 
upon request. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Business Meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English was called to order shortly after the appointed hour 
of 4:15 p.M., December 1. The attendance was about forty. The reading 
of the minutes of the meeting of 1932 was dispensed with. 

Secretary Hatfield in his annual report called attention to the fact that 
the income for the last year was about $9,500, $5,000 from memberships 
and $4,500 profit on publications. Since only $7,000 was expended, the 
net resources of the Council at the beginning of the fiscal year, August 1, 
were $2,500 greater than the year previous. However, committee work 
had used only $800 the last fiscal year, and it seems neither desirable that 
this figure should again be so low nor probable that it will be. He called 
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attention to the fact that business in publications was falling off and 
that this year there would be some expensive printing to pay for. Mr. 
Hatfield concluded with an extensive quotation from President Barnes’s 
report for the Executive Committee: 

I. Committees —Several of the standing committees have been active during 
the year. Their reports will follow in these agenda. 

A new Research Committee has been appointed. It consists of a number of 
prominent Council members especially interested in research activities, under 
the chairmanship of Dora V. Smith. The committee has formulated far-reach- 
ing plans, and it is the belief of the Executive Committee that research in the 
teaching of English will be forwarded and correlated by our new Research Com- 
mittee. 

A Committee on Radio: Its Relation to English has been appointed under 
the leadership of Max J. Herzberg. This committee will investigate the present 
status of the radio, both the library and the linguistic phases, and will present 
plans for utilizing the radio in school education in English. This committee has 
not yet been fully organized. 

A committee to have charge of the making and distributing of records of 
readings of poets has been appointed. This committee, under the chairmanship 
of Robert C. Pooley, will work in conjunction with professor Cabell Greet of 
Columbia University. This committee has not yet been fully organized. 

The Executive Committee brought into the Council a group of college teach- 
ers of English who had organized to compile a list of inexpensive books for col 
lege students. This group has now become the Council’s Committee on College 
Reading, under the chairmanship of Atwood H. Townsend. It has already pub- 
lished and has partly distributed its second list and has ambitious plans for a 
larger and more permanent list. It is believed that the work of this committee 
will extend the Council’s membership and influence with the College English 
group. 

Two of the Council’s committees, those on Publicity and on Publications, 
have been merged in what is now called the Committee on Public Relations, 
under the direction of Holland D. Roberts. This new committee will have three 
chief functions: (1) the overseeing of all future Council publications; (2) the 
extending of our relations with other organizations; and (3) securing of news- 
paper and magazine publicity for the Council and its activities. For the first 
time the Council is paying a salary (a meager one) to a competent part-time 
publicity expert, Miss Eleanor Boykin, of New York City. The Public Relations 
Committee should be one of the important committees of the Council. 

Il. Publications—The Executive Committee, after canvassing the field and 
after careful investigation, has made a contract with the D. Appleton—Century 
Company for the printing of the future publications of the Council. This con- 
tract provides for publication on either a royalty or a profit-sharing basis. The 
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Executive Committee believes this plan is advantageous to the Council, not 
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only because it will be financially profitable but also because it relieves the 
Council of a burden which was becoming onerous. 

The first publication under the new plan is a list of plays suitable for schools. 
This list was prepared by Professor Milton Smith, of Columbia University, one 
of the outstanding authorities in the field. It will be published probably in 
January, and will sell to the public for about $1.25 and to Council members 
(under the terms of the new contract) for about 63 cents. 

A number of other manuscripts are either in the hands of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee or are to be soon in their hands. These are: 

1. ‘‘An Elementary Reading List,’”’ prepared by Eloise Ramsey 

2. “Report of the Correlation Committee of the Curriculum Commission,’’ prepared 
by Ruth Mary Weeks 

3. “Report of College English Committee of the Curriculum Commission,’ prepared by 

O. J. Campbell 
4. “Report of Photoplay Committee, 


”? prepared by William Lewin 
5. “Reading in Secondary Schools,’’ prepared by C. C. Certain 
6. “Current English in America,” prepared by C. C. Fries 

These must be passed on by the Executive Committee and by the Public 
Relations Committee and also by the readers of the D. Appleton—Century Com- 
pany before they are released for publication; but most of these will probably 
be published within the next year. This is certainly the most ambitious pub- 
lications program the National Council has ever undertaken, and the present 
Council administration turns this problem over to its successor with high hopes. 

After the approval of the secretary’s report an amendment to the con- 
stitution proposed the year previous was called up for discussion and vote. 

There shall be available to teachers of English life membership in the Na- 

tional Council, including either one of the English Journals or the Elementary 
English Review. The life-membership fee shall be fifty dollars, of which at least 
one-half must be paid in cash and the other half at the end of twelve months. 
All the money received as life-membership fees shall be placed in a trust fund 
or permanent endowment. 
Although there seems to be no enthusiasm for the building-up of a trust 
fund or endowment at a time when money cannot be safely invested to 
produce any income, the amendment was adopted without dissenting 
voice. There seemed to be a general feeling that no energetic campaign 
for the enrolment of life- members should be made. 

Miss Center, chairman of the Nominating Committee, then proposed 
the following persons to serve as directors-at-large for the next three 
years: Angela Broening, Frances Dearborn, Max J. Herzberg, E. M. 
Hopkins, Robert C. Pooley, and H. D. Roberts. Upon motion the secre- 
tary was expected to cast the ballot of the assembly for these people. 

The final matter of business was the discussion of invitations to hold 
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the 1934 convention in various cities—St. Louis, Des Moines, Washing- 
ton, D.C., New York City, Rockford, Buffalo, Little Rock. (The new 
Executive Committee on Saturday afternoon decided that the conven- 
tion shall be in Washington.) 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 
With the issue of January 2, 1934, the New Masses, a well-known left- 
wing organ, made its début as a weekly. On its editorial staff are such 
distinguished writers as Granville Hicks, who edits the review section, 
William Gardner, who discusses the theater, Ashley Pettis, music critic, 
Michael Gold, John Dos Passos, Scott Nearing, Art Young, and others. 
In a letter to reviewers Granville Hicks says: 
The gratifying, the encouraging, thing about the New Masses is that it has 
a point of view. We constitute a diverse group, and yet any one of us can speak 
with confidence of the group’s point of view..... Everyone is resolved to sup- 
port the workers and poor farmers of America wherever they are struggling 
against injustice, starvation, and oppression, and these convictions and this de- 
termination are fundamental, the very basis of the attitudes that our reviews 


will express. 


In this issue Mr. John Strachey calls attention to the presence of an 
embryonic fascist movement in America, both as a mass movement and 
as a political phase, and cites particularly the activities of the Silver 
Shirts, the Khaki Shirts, and the revived K.K.K.’s. ‘““No matter how 
ludicrous the Fascist may appear today,” says Mr. Strachey, “they have 
the great advantage of enjoying the sympathy of a large part of the pres- 
ent capitalist forces of repression. After all, the police officers have them- 
selves been holding down the workers and breaking up revolutionary 
agitation for decades.” Mr. Strachey warns, on the other hand, against 
the defeatist suggestion that fascism is inevitable. He asserts that the 
whole fascist program is in deadly contradiction to the welfare of nine- 
tenths of the population. 


The same writer, discussing in the December 27, 1933, and January 3, 
1934, issues of The Nation the ““Two Wings of the Blue Eagle”’ concludes 
that America will go through the inflationary process, adding that infla- 
tion will leave American capitalism fundamentally unchanged, that the 
workers will be worse rather than better off, that it will redistribute wealth 
between different individual capitalists but will leave untouched every 
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one of those features of capitalism which produced the crash. What is 
needed, from the capitalist’s point of view, is the prevention of a repeti- 
tion of the orgy of indiscriminate credit expansion which caused the crisis. 
Yet the doctors of the new deal prescribe for the patient who has suc- 
cumbed to this orgy a new orgy of credit expansion. 


Declaring that, in the modern industrial world, political equality is a 
dead issue, Howard Scott pleads in the December, 1933, issue of Common 
Sense for the installation of an entirely new force of social controls which 
would operate the physical equipment of the United States continuously 
at full operating load and for the assignment of mass purchasing power 
equal to the output of production. To create such balance it will be neces- 
sary, in his opinion, to provide sufficient mass leisure for the consumption 
of the products from this type of operation. Mr. Scott agrees with Mr. 
Strachey in the position that the N.R.A. accentuates rather than solves 
the fundamental problem. He writes: 

The more the N.R.A. seeks to adjust the disparity between production and 
purchasing power through price interference, the more complex and costly 
become both the operation of the mechanism and the social effects of mal-dis- 
tribution. .... If a temporary increase in purchasing power is forced by raising 
wage rates and labor, this will be offset by a tendency which has far from abated 
during the last year, the tendency to substitute more machinery for man-power. 


In the January issue of the same magazine Mr. John Chamberlain, 
author of the recent volume, Farewell to Reform, discusses “Youth and the 
Old Economics.” He recognizes the psychological soundness of Howard 
Scott’s technocracy in offering not abstract social justice but rather the 
dazzling prospect of a real wage of twenty thousand dollars a year, 1929 
standard. He sees a hope that youth will force the utilization of twentieth- 
century plenty for all the masses by means of modern technology, be- 
cause youth, unlike age, which has perquisites to defend, has nothing to 
hope for in a world whose jobs are few, and everything to gain through 
action. 


That most American reviewers are lacking in a critical faculty is the 
contention of Mr. K. S. Thompson in the January 3, 1934, issue of The 
Nation, in which he declares that Hervey Allen’s novel, Anthony Adverse, 
has been overrated by practically every reviewer except that of The Na- 
tion. He cites illustrations of alleged faulty historical references and 
stylistic defects in refutation of the extravagant praise lavished upon the 
book by such magazines as the Saturday Review of Literature, the New 
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Republic, the Book-of-the-Month Club Bulletin, and the Sunday Literary 
Supplement of the New York Herald Tribune. 


A comparable, if less convincing, effort at the deflation of the critics is 
made by Dorothea Brande in the December, 1933, American Review. In 
her article, “Mr. Lewisohn Interprets America,” she comments upon the 
reception given Mr. Lewisohn’s latest anthology, Creative America, which 
Mr. William Soskin, Mr. Seldes, Burton Rascoe, Charles Hanson Towne, 
and other critics hailed as the outstanding anthology of American litera- 
ture of our day. Miss Brande is sensitive to the charge of anti-Semitism, 
which she anticipates in her article, when she states that stupidities such 
as abound in Expression in America come oftenest and in their most 
extreme form from Jewish writers. It appears that Mr. Lewisohn has 
erred twice in the spelling of names of humanist critics and in the selec- 
tion of passages from Moby Dick which were intended to establish Mel- 
ville’s capacity for producing lyric prose. 


A very choice autobiographical bit is included in the January, 1934, 
issue of the American Mercury, in which Edgar Lee Masters writes of his 
early Chicago experiences. He tells of his early experiences in practicing 
law, his friendships with distinguished Chicagoans in the period of the 
1893 Fair, his Press Club association with Opie Reed and Will Vischer, 
and his participation in the Bryan campaign of 1goo. 


Under the title “Some Local Third-Party Movements” Mr. Alfred M. 
Bingham writes in the January, 1934, issue of Common Sense of the efforts 
being made to crystallize the resentment in those states where agrarian 
revolt has been most pronounced: Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North and South Dakota. He points with considerable confidence to the 
Chicago convention of the Farmer-Labor Political Federation, of which 
Mr. Thomas R. Amlie is president. 


Concerning that movement Mr. John Strachey writes in the January, 
1934, American Mercury an article called “Against an American Third 
Party,” in which he traces the history of the British Labor Party, which, 
like the Farmer-Labor Political Federation, grew up as a workers’ move- 
ment but which developed into an effective instrument of British capital- 
ism. Ascribing to Mr. Amlie the purest of motives in his proposal of the 
constitutional amendment forbidding absentee ownership of any part of 
the means of production, he calls attention to a similar promise made by 
Hitler, who promised to nationalize all the big banks and trusts. Admit- 
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ting that Mr. Amlie and his organization regard themselves as a bulwark 
against the rise of fascism in America, Mr. Strachey avers that the effects 
of the methods selected will be to lead America into fascism. Mr. Strach- 
ey’s own solution is the establishment of a fully revolutionary American 
workers’ party. 


Such a party is described in the January, 1934, Modern Monthly by 
Mr. A. J. Muste, president of Brookwood Labor College and chairman of 
the Conference for Progressive Labor Action held in Pittsburgh in De- 
cember, 1933. This group is laying plans for a revolutionary working- 
class party which derives its policies from conditions typically American 
and is to be known as the American Workers’ Party. 


The October-December, 1933, issue of Hound and Horn contains an 
unconventional evaluation of the architecture of the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition by Henry Russell Hitchcock, Jr., whose position is 
summarized in his concluding sentences: “For almost everything is 
shoddy, confused, and ungainly. To turn from the Fair to such earlier 
Chicago buildings as Richardson’s Glessner House of 1886, Sullivan’s 
Carson Pirie & Scott Building of 1899, or Wright’s Robey House of 1908 
is to savor fully the grim irony of a Century of Progress.” 


“Modernity and Walt Whitman.” The Frontier and Midland, Janu- 
ary, 1934. Walt Whitman stands in vivid contrast with the modern cult 
of despair and disillusionment. He believes in the availability of the world 
for some kind of human constructive effort, in a functional capacity for 
mind which constitutes a sufficient meaning for existence. To him de- 
mocracy and America were products of the reality of the creative life. 
Such dogmas and beliefs which to the twentieth-century mind are vul- 
nerable are not essential to his basic affirmation which springs naively 
out of life itself. 

The great apostle of democracy was not blind to the heralds of univer- 
sal suffrage in the United States. “Society,” he says, “‘in these states is 
cankered, crude, superstitious, rotten. Political or law-made society is and 
private or voluntary society is also.’”’ Whitman inveighed against man’s 
lack of faith in man, religious sectarianism, the vacuity of conversation, 
the depravity of the business and official classes, and particularly the 
money-worshiping attitude of the business world and the corruption of 
the cities. He comments, “It is as if we were somehow being endowed 
with a vast and more and more thoroughly appointed body and then left 
with little or no souls.” 
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But Walt Whitman shows us how the democratized society, in which 
the leveling process has been steadily downward, will save room for ex- 
cellence. He declares: 

Time is ample. Let the victors come after us. Not for nothing does evil play 
its part among us..... The clouds break a little and the sun shines out—but 
soon and certain, the lowering darkness falls again as if to last forever. Yet is 
there an immortal courage and prophecy in every sane soul that can not, must 
not, under any circumstances, capitulate. 


Democracy, therefore, is to Whitman a dynamic illusion, a passion, 
rather than an established fact. Democracy for him is not a political but 
an ideal fact, a name for the progressive enfranchisement and creative 
capacity of every man. Anyone who is sympathetic to the voices of the 
past and the future will find something in Whitman too permanently 
modern to be bitten by the acid of the modern American temper. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


“The Future of the English Language.” By Arthur G. Kennedy. 
American Speech, December, 1933. A reduction of vocabulary similar to 
the breaking down of the earlier, more elaborate inflectional system of 
the English language is a possibility if three linguistic practices now hold- 
ing a prominent place in the expression of ideas in English should con- 
tinue. The first of these is the present very common method of combining 
a verb and a prepositional adverb somewhat loosely to express the mean- 
ing formerly conveyed by a special verb. Thus, fo get over is taking the 
place of recover, to use up of exhaust, to look over of examine. Moreover, 
there is a marked process of conversion whereby one form can be em- 
ployed as various parts of speech, e.g., work as verb, noun, and adjective 
(as in “work clothes”). The third tendency toward the reduction of 
vocabulary is found in the current multiplication of meanings for a given 
word, as in the case of rough, which has been assigned forty-five different 
meanings, and the combination make up, capable of expressing at least 
fourteen different meanings. 

Today the use of phrases and of joining words and a regard for word 
sequence to express thinking clearly and effectively constitute a much 
finer and more exact art than they did a thousand years ago. English 
grammar has shifted from a grammar of form to one of usage—has be- 
come syntactical grammar instead of inflectional. Teachers will, there- 
fore, gradually place grammar upon a more substantial foundation of 
understanding and appreciation. The English language is not likely to 
undergo such remarkable changes as the loss of the inflectional system 
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due to a neglect of the language during the dominance of the Normans or 
the enrichment of English through the contributions of the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish cultures. 

English pronunciation, too, will tend to become more uniform and less 
subject to change as the results of the modern methods of communica- 
tion. The tendency is for English, particularly American English, to 
exercise influence upon other modern languages. 

It is neither desirable nor possible to standardize English by means of 
authoritative academies. For the expression of a growing life and culture 
the language must continually change to some extent. 

The literary artist must always compromise between formal literary 
English and colloquial speech, if he is to make himself universally under- 
stood and at the same time use the colloquial, more vital, speech of his 
day, which his artistic needs demand. 


“Standards in Speech.” By A. Lloyd James. American Speech, April, 
1933. As linguistic adviser to the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
the author handles his subject on the basis of ten years’ experience in 
dealing with the practical phonetic problems involved in broadcasting. 

Preliminary to a discussion of speech standards, James clarifies the 
inadequacy of most definitions of Standard English by showing that the 
majority could be summarized thus: standard speech is “what educated 
English people speak.”’ That the problem is infinitely more complex is 
pointed out by the author. He divides the standards operative in English 
speech into three main classes: intelligibility, social standard, and 
aesthetic standard. The first-named is the most vitally important. 
Sounds, rhythm, and intonation are cited as agents determining intelli- 
gibility. Of these factors, sounds are not first in importance; intelligibility 
may be achieved even though some of the sounds are not adequate. 
Rhythm is a primary factor in intelligibility; difficulty in understanding 
the English of foreigners is frequently traceable to their lack of English 
rhythm. In importance, intonation is equal to rhythm. 

The social standard is next in significance to that of intelligibility. A 
person’s way of speaking is a distinct part of his social behavior and 
background. James has observed that speech too modern in character, 
as well as speech habits associated with lack of education, are the faults 
most widely criticized by the radio public. Closely related to the social 
standard is the aesthetic standard. The so-called “aesthetic standards” 
of elocutionists are least popular with the radio audience. 

James likens to a composite profile the pronunciation which he at 
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tempts to teach in his broadcasts. He takes the acoustic average of the 
social and local variants and tries to teach this combined form. Because 
spelling pronunciation simplifies speech problems, such pronunciation is 
advocated by James. 


“The Case of the Noun or Pronoun with the Gerund.”’ By Robert C. 
Pooley. American Speech, April, 1933. The discrepancy between rule 
and practice is again illustrated in the use of the case form of the noun or 
pronoun preceding the gerund. Pooley observes that current texts gen- 
erally prefer the possessive case for the substantive modifying a gerund, 
especially when the substantive is a pronoun. In the eighteenth century, 
however, such use was vigorously opposed, and the objective case was 
considered correct. Under the influence of Webster, nineteenth-century 
grammarians began to recognize the employment of the possessive case 
in this connection. 

In modern usage, Pooley distinguishes four situations in which the use 
of the objective or possessive case of the substantive with the gerund is 
determined partly by custom and partly by requirements of the construc- 
tion. 

1. The possessive case is usually employed when the pronoun immedi- 
ately precedes the gerund. 

Occasionally the objective case would be used, with a view to special 
emphasis, as in: “Can you picture me jumping rope?”’ In this case, focus 
is on the person concerned, not the outcome. 

This or that preceding the gerund is never possessive. 

2. When the pronoun is separated from the gerund by a modifying 
phrase or clause, the possessive is used. 

3. A noun immediately preceding a gerund may take the possessive or 
objective case. Literature abounds with examples of both, but the ob- 
jective case appears more frequently among recent writers. 

4. When the noun is separated from the gerund by a modifying phrase 
or clause, the objective case is used. 

From these divergent uses of both forms, the writer concludes that no 
one rule can be held infallible for all situations involving this point of 


usage. 


“John Dewey.”’ By Jesse H. Newlon and Lester Dix. School Executives 
Magazine, December, 1933. Preliminary to a discussion of Dewey’s social 
and educational ideas, the pragmatist-experimentalist philosophy is 
briefly reviewed. From the idea of pragmatism as conceived by Charles 
S. Pierce and developed by William James, Dewey evolved what became 
known as “instrumentalism.’”’ As Dewey began to relate pragmatic phi- 
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losophy to modern science, ‘‘experimentalism”’ became the term applied 
to the philosophy. In affirming that the natural universe, the nature of 
man, and the world of ideas can have no fixed form or absolute boundaries, 
experimentalism opposes traditional static philosophy. Ideas, rules, and 
theories remain or are abandoned in direct proportion to their usefulness 
to man in life; therefore, such ideas must be considered tentative and 
experimental. 

In social philosophy, Dewey unites the social life of the group with per- 
sonal growth, as parts of one development. Social intelligence is viewed as 
something which results from the interaction of individual minds. Dewey 
recognized, and aimed to bridge, the gap between the American school 
and American life. Under his guidance, learning became an active process, 
schooling a social one. An enriched curriculum was based on the study of 
the child and the culture to which he belonged. Student participation in 
school management, less formal classroom situations, subject matter 
more directly related to life functions—these give some indication of the 
nature of the change. 

The philosophic movement, in which Dewey stands foremost, and the 
scientific movement represent the two dominant tendencies in American 
education during the past thirty years. Advocates of the scientific view 
have assumed the worthiness of the existing school; to improve its effi- 
ciency became their aim. Dewey and others, however, have been de- 
sirous of obtaining a new theory of the school. Originally, among Dewey’s 
critics, were those who feared that his social theory would interfere with 
valuable individuality, and lead toward standardization. The course of 
recent events, however, has given prominence to other issues. It has been 
said that Dewey’s philosophy is limited to negative values, that his criti- 
cism, while well-taken, lacks in positive suggestion. Some critics feel that, 
unless the experimentalist’s hypothesis be formed into a definite plan, 
with change prohibited for a given period of trial, ‘effective purpose and 
action are not possible.” 


THE BEST SELLERS?! 
December 18 to January 15 
FICTION 
1. Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen, June 26. (F. & R.) $3.00. 
2. The Mother, by Pearl S. Buck, January 10. (Day) $2.50. 


t Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales through- 
out the country during the period indicated. Only current books are included. Re- 
printed by courtesy of the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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3. Within This Present, by Margaret A. Barnes. November 8. (H. M.) 


$2.50. 
. Sea Level, by Anne Parrish. January 2. (Harp.) $2.50. 


4 
5. The Thin Man, by Dashiell Hammett. Jan. 8. (Knopf) $2.00. 

6. Men against the Sea, by Nordhoff & Hall. January 5. (L. B.) $2.00. 
7. Innocent Bystander, by Faith Baldwin. January 9. (F. & R.) $2.00. 
8. Skin and Bones, by Thorne Smith. December 27. (D. D.) $2.00. 
9. Alabam’, by Donald Henderson Clarke. January 2. (Vang.) $2.00. 
10. Magnificent Obsession, by Lloyd C. Douglas. October 22, 1929. 


(W.C.) $2.50. 


GENERAL 

1 Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25. (Whittlesey) 
$1.50. 

2. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Kallet & Schlink. January 12, 1933. 
(Vang.) $2.00. 

3. More Power to You, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 6. (S.&S.) $1.75. 

4. Crowded Hours, by Alice R. Longworth. October 27. (Scrib.) $3.00. 

5. The Man of the Renaissance, by Ralph Roeder. December 1. (Vi- 
king) $3.50. 

6. The Edwardian Era, by Andre Maurois. October 30. (App.-Cent.) 
$3.00. 

7. The American Procession, by Allen & Rogers. October 18. (Harp.) 
$2.75. 

8. Brazilian Adventure, by Peter Fleming. January 5. (Scrib.) 

9. Testament of Youth, by Vera Brittain. October 10. (Macm.) § 

10. The First World War, edited by Laurence Stallings. July 31. 
$3.50. 
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OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Henry WALCcott Boyntron—American editor, biographer, and critic; 
author of James Fenimore Cooper, Annals of American Bookselling, 16 38- 
1850; co-author of A Reader’s History of American Literature and Ameri- 
can Writers on American Literature. 

Mary J. J. WrtnN—teacher of journalism and verse writing in George 
Washington High School, New York; author of Elements of Journalism; 
editor of The Poets’ Pack; contributor of short stories, special articles, and 
poetry to current periodicals and anthologies of verse. 
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CAROLINE PowER—A.B. Northwestern University; M.A. University 
of California; supervising teacher of English, University High School, 
Oakland, California; author (with Roland English Hartley) of Short Plays 
from Great Stories; contributor to the University High School Journal and 
the School Review. 

Harry N. Riviin—instructor in education at the City College of New 
York; author of the widely cited Teachers’ College contribution, Func- 
tional Grammar. 

WINIFRED GRAY STEWART—Contributor of verse to Voices, Stratford 
Magazine, Poetry World, American Poetry World, Poets’ Forum, and the 
New York Times; a resident of San Francisco, California. 

MARIETTA STEWART—M.A., West Virginia University; head of the de- 
partment of journalism at Union High School, Benwood, West Virginia. 

Ratpo C. LEYDEN—A.B., Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
graduate student in Northwestern University School of Speech; instructor 
in speech and dramatics in the Virginia Senior High School, Virginia, 
Minnesota. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Epwin O. Grover—Professor of Books at Rollins College; formerly 
editor-in-chief for Rand McNally and Company and other publishing 
houses. 

HELEN DrusILLA Lockwoop—associate professor of English at Vassar 
College; director of a course on the labor press for Vineyard Shore School 
for Women Workers. 

C. R. Rounps—A.B., University of Wisconsin; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity; author of Js Grammar Useful and As Shakespeare Did Not Say; 
head of the department of English in the Trenton (New Jersey) State 
Teachers College. 

Maup McCormick—A.B., University of Missouri; A.M., University 
of Chicago; critic and student adviser for the Committee on English, Iowa 
State College; formerly instructor in English in the same institution. 

[Ep1tor’s Note: Miss Edith Hamilton of Wellesley College writes that she is not 
the author of The Roman Way, as erroneously indicated in the January, 1934, “Our 
Own Who’s Who.”’] 
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ANOTHER STUDY IN USAGE? 

Accepting social utility as the ultimate criterion for the inclusion of 
items in any course of study, Dr. Greene sets out to find some means of 
determining the social utility of various points of language form. Since 
most persons’ use of language is so imperfect, he decides to try a study of 
the practice of the editorial departments of publishing houses. A ques- 
tionnaire has revealed that the practice of twenty-five prominent publish- 
ers is well represented by seven manuals of style, and so Dr. Greene ex- 
amines the capitalization and punctuation rules in these manuals. 

Dr. Greene assumes that the items appearing in the majority of these 
manuals—except a few that “reflect the point of view of the specialist in 
editorial work’’—are those that should be included somewhere in the 
total language curriculum. In support of this assumption he offers (1) 
the further assumption that these are the fundamental matters, and (2) 
the objective fact that children in grades 4-8 actually attempt to use 
even more of the rules than his list includes. The plan is well thought out 
and carefully executed. 

The investigation is interestingly like and yet unlike that employed 
for punctuation by Leonard in Current English Usage. The number of 
publishers is much smaller—twenty-five, of whom sixteen follow the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press Manual of Style. They are represented by their 
formal printed manuals, which are likely to be traditional and theoretical, 
not by their specific practice. On the other hand, these manuals supposed- 
ly represent whole departments, whereas Leonard’s presentation of actual 
cases had to be made to individual editors. 

For the practical teacher or course-maker, the weak spot in the plan 
seems to be the subdivision of general principles into more little rules than 
any young writers need. Printers’ manuals of style must cover some fine 
and rather unusual points not needed by school pupils, and frequently 
contain along with these a considerable amount of unnecessary elabora- 
tion of the obvious. 


* A Criterion for the Course of Study in the Mechanics of Written Composition. By 
Harry Andrew Greene. ‘University of Iowa Studies in Education,”’ Series 


Vol. VIII, No. 4. 
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There is reason to believe, however, that Dr. Greene does not expect 
his present findings to be transferred in toto to curriculums. His report 
offers a valuable check-list for use in examination of the punctuation in 
actual printed books and magazines. It is to be hoped that he or someone 
else will immediately press forward to such an examination. 


W. WILBuR HATFIELD 





CREATIVE WRITING 


If a person is looking for practical suggestions to help high-school 
pupils write original short stories, he will find Robinson and Hull’s Crea- 
tive Writing' of great assistance. 

This book presents to the pupils the viewpoint that they will write 
their best short stories about their own experiences at home and at school. 
It impresses upon them the idea that, through the imagination, writers of 
short stories may make the commonplace vivid and interesting—a diffi- 
cult idea to impress upon the ambitious high-school writer who usually 
prefers the romantic setting and theme. The book is not for the gifted 
pupil only, but the guidance given and the illustrative stories used are for 
the help of the average high-school pupil in the creative writing of stories. 

The first half of the book tells the pupils how to find subjects, how to 
plan plots for readers of different ages, how to make characters live, and 
how to be interesting. It discusses in separate chapters the writing of the 
adventure, the fairy, the mystery, the animal, the home, and the school 
story. At the end of each chapter are suggestions for class discussion and 
writing exercises which afford ideas for stories as well as training in the 
technique of writing the short story. “How To Be Interesting,” one of 
the best chapters in the book, emphasizes the value of the appeal to the 
senses in order to let others share with the writer in his experiences. 

The eight stories for reference in the back of the book furnish the basis 
for the discussion of plot and character in the main part. This illustrative 
material has evidently been definitely chosen for the high-school reader, 
for in some instances the more gifted pupils would have preferred stories 
of a more mature type. For the average high-school pupil, however, the 
subject material and the style of writing in these stories are within the 
range of their own personal experience or knowledge, and therefore serve 
better as reference material than stories written for adult readers. 


t American Book Co., 1932. Pp. 329. 
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It is this practical understanding of the needs of the high-school pupil 
for training in the writing of the short story that makes this book valu- 


able in the field of creative writing. 
MILDRED WRIGHT 
EVANSTON TowNnsuHip HicH SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Kubla Khan. Coleridge’s Poem Interpreted by John Vassos. Dutton. $3.00. 
The young Greek-American artist first offers us in a Foreword his allegorical explane 
tion of the Coleridge poem, and then gives us thirteen modernly conventionalized repre- 
sentations of the images Coleridge may have had as he wrote. The book is arresting, 
thought-compelling, and beautiful, whether the reader accepts it as good Coleridge or 
not. 


The Shape of Things To Come. By H. G. Wells. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A history of the world from about 1914 forward, written in 2106, is offered for our 
instruction. The account of events from 1914 to 1933 is clever in its long-range inter- 
pretations. The present Age of Frustration is to produce horrible wars and chaos before 
the beginning of the Modern State in 1965. Wells’ emphasis this time falls upon the 
menace of nationalism; socialism with a score of attendant reforms is subordinated— 
perhaps, rather, almost taken for granted. The word portrait of Dr. Raven, whose 
dream story the story is, is highly artistic, and the bath of intellectual ultra-violet light 
should prove quite beneficial—if the reader does not expose himself without a slight 
protection of skepticism. 


The Mother. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 

This nameless, elemental Chinese peasant mother is symbolic of motherhood of any 
race. She loves her handsome, shiftless husband, and understands him; she loves her 
three children; but in none of her loves is she so perfect as to seem more or less than 
human. She has many virtues and many faults, and while to all outward appearance she 
leads a narrow and miserable existence, Mrs. Buck sees in her an individual with a real 
personality. The psychology is well founded, the content is gripping, and the form is 


exquisitely simple. 


Johnson’s England: An Account of the Life and Manners of His Age. Edited 
by A. S. Turberville. (2 vols.) Oxford University Press. $14.00. 
Contributions by eminent scholars on the age of Samuel Johnson. Communication 

and travel, industry, agriculture, town life, domestic customs, exploration and dis- 

covery, art and music, drama, education, law, medicine, and the newspaper are the 
leading topics. The work, organized on the plan of the standard Shakes peare’s England, 
first published in 1916, is a veritable mine of fascinating detail. Attractively illustrated. 
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The Best Poems of 1933. Selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt. $2.00. 


None of the fears and passions created by our agonized times stirs in these prod- 
ucts of the sick wit and cloistered hearts of poetry’s great of 1933. The “‘ancient peace of 
English fields’ and the “wondering of the velvet eye of the horse’ have torn the modern 
Muse from her contemplation of Man Suffering and Man Victorious. Some of these 
poems represent interesting experiments with poetic form; nearly all exhibit unques- 
tioned competence in the production of powerful lyric effects. Lovely brief poems by 
Siegfried Sassoon, George Dillon, Vachel Lindsay, and Lou Wylie redeem a collection 
otherwise severe in its rejection of the significant. 


Poems 1924-1933. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


Mr. MacLeish has selected from his previously published poems—many of them out 
of print—those which he regards as worthy of preservation. The new collection in- 
cludes The Hamlet and Conquistador, as well as many short poems, some of which have 
not been printed before. Aside from the recent controversy over the functions of litera- 
ture, in which Mr. MacLeish participated, the volume is of particular interest as a 
record of the poet’s artistic development, his long Pulitzer Prize poem in terza rima 
representing the present level of his achievement. 


The Maid Silja. By F. E. Sillanpaa. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Silja, a farm maid, lies dying of tuberculosis in a hovel on a Finnish farm. She is 
lovely, refined, of gentle birth on her father’s side, and last of his fine old family. 
(In review we are given her family history and her father’s error which led up to her 
pitiful fate.) It is a story of heredity and environment with an interesting background 
of rural Finland. Exquisite in form and content. 


Collected Prose of Elinor Wylie. Knopf. $3.50. 

A volume containing Elinor Wylie’s four charming and much admired novels, with 
a number of shorter selections grouped under ‘Fugitive Prose.’’ Impressive and 
illuminating prefaces by five well-known authors add value to the already unusual col- 
lection. 


Over Here: Volume V of Our Times. By Mark Sullivan. Scribner’s. $3.75. 

Austria declares war against Serbia and America learns of it through newspaper 
headlines. The news spreads by means of newspapers, letters, speeches, songs, propa- 
ganda, and stories of atrocities. The feverish development of a war spirit is fanned by 
blockade, by the sinking of the Lusitania, and by foreign sympathies. Wilson’s hand is 
forced, war is declared, troops are drafted and trained. Peace comes at last and Wilson 
sits at the Peace Conference. It is an account of the times as they were lived and under- 
stood by the average citizen, written without patriotic hysteria, and should gain value 
as time passes. 


Sea Level. By Anne Parrish. Harpers. $2.50. 

On the U.S.S. Aurora a typical American tourist crowd sails around the world. 
With penetrating satire the author shows us all the petty foibles of this big family, 
keeping us interested and amused but not convinced that humanity is quite so lacking 
in finer qualities. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
An English Placement Test. Form D. By L. K. Shumaker. University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. 

The four sections of this test for college Freshmen deal with ‘‘Words,” “Grammar,” 
‘Punctuation,’ and “Usage.” Directions for administration of the test are simple; 
time required is less than an hour. Mimeographed instructions with decile norms are 
supplied with the new form of the test. 


The Library in the School. By Lucile F. Fargo. 2d. ed., rev. American Library 

Association. $3.00. 

A well-written and conveniently organized summary of recent research in the field 
of the use of the school library. All the valuable details of school library administration, 
including equipment, business practice, mechanical and technical processes, attendance 
and circulation, as well as the strictly pedagogical procedures to be employed in the 
library, are here presented as devices in the development of the capacity for independent 
study and research on the part of the pupil. 

The Year Book of College Oratory. Vol. V. Compiled and edited by Evan E. 

Anderson. Noble and Noble. $2.00. 

New Deal liberalism on the lips of college students awaking to the significance of 
the changed, though confused, social thinking of our nation. Prize-winning oration: 
representing thirty-one oratorical associations from various parts of the United States 


are contained in the volume. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
The Rise of Realism: American Literature from 1860 to 1888. Edited by Louis 

Wann. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Samplings from the most typical literary productions of the gilded age illustrating 
the beginnings of realism and regionalism in the prose and poetry of the period. Except 
for the passages from Whitman and the microscopic allotments to such writers as Lanier, 
Taylor, Hart, and Miller, the volume is predominantly prose. The introductory essay 
constitutes an excellent brief history of the period. 


The Social Revolt: American Literature from 1888 to 1914. Edited by Oscar 

Cargill. (Also General Editor of the Series.) Macmillan. $1.35. 

The evolution of American letters from the mild realism of Howells to the spirit cf 
revolt and the political liberalism of Henry George, Edward Bellamy, Hamlin Garland, 
Stephen Crane, Bryan, Jack London, Upton Sinclair, Booker T. Washington, Jane 
Addams, and others is illustrated admirably in this anthology of the decades immedi- 
ately before and after 1900. Dr. Cargill’s survey of the period at the beginning of the 
book affords excellent literary criticism as well as literary history. 

The Roots of National Culture: American Literature to 1830. Edited by Robert 
E. Spiller. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Book I of a five-volume period anthology of American literature. Professor Spiller 
deals somewhat more generously with a barren period in our literary history than some 
other recent anthologists. He has divided his material roughly into pre-Revolution 
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BOOKS 267 
writings concerned with the process of social and economic evolution and post-Revolu- 
tion writings in which he recognizes the earliest expressions in art form of the new civili- 
zation. In the latter period Irving and Cooper are most fully represented. ° 
ductory essay on “The First Frontier and the Awakening of Literary Consciousness” 


‘he intro- 


(1760-1830), sketches the social, political, economic, and literary background of the 
period. 


Contemporary Trends: American Literature since 1914. Edited by John Herbert 

Nelson. Macmillan. $1.25. 

This volume—deplorably brief in comparison with the first two anthologies of the 
series—brings together brief passages from the prose and poetry of the strenuous period 
in American literature since 1914 and is of interest chiefly for its definition of the trend. 
Dr. Nelson lists Bradford and Ellen Glasgow under the herald “Change”; Ezra Pound, 
Masters, Sandburg, Lindsay, under “Poetic Innovations”; Sara Teasdale, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, and Elinor Wylie under “The New Scene in Old Meters”; Herges- 
heimer, Suckow, Heyward, Peterkin, and O’Neill under “The Renewed Interest in Re- 


gional Life”’; 


’ 


Sensibility.’ 


Archibald MacLeish, Robinson Jeffers, and Conrad Aiken under “Poetic 
The critics are fairly well represented, but the major novelists of our day 


have only a word. The collection is inadequate by reason of its extreme brevity. 





























How genius works 





HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S ART 
OF PREACHING 


By Lionex G. Crocker, Professor of 





Speech, Denison University 


“the high priest of emotionalism,” 
HENRY WARD BEECHER has been called 
| —an epithet, says Mr. Crocker, that would 
| have delighted Beecher himself. Surely no 
| one of his time, or perhaps any time, knew 
| more about the art of persuasion. This new 
book shows step by step the process of creat- 
ing an effective public speech. 


Paper-bound, 146 pages, $1.50 
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1. You can’t compel pupils to form 
habits of /eisure reading. 

2. You can stimulate and guide their 
reading—if 

3. They display their book experi- 
ences and tastes on the Skinner 
Cumulative Reading Record. 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


Related to English Life and Literature 
Various Sizes and Prices 


List of subjects and sample photograph 
sent upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 

(These pictures were on display at the last 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 


English.) 


MARTHA EB. BONHAM 
2642 Idlewood Road Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
































Can your pupils digest a passage of prose or verse? 


READING THROUGH PRECIS 


By 
MABEL A. BESSEY and ISABELLE P. COFFIN 


Of the Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HE purpose of this new text is to teach the pupil how to grasp the mean- 

ing from the printed page; how to digest it wholly or in part; and how to re- 
phrase it in his own words. It is a complete book of instruction with an abun- 
dance of exercise material. Selections from writings of distinguished authors, 
past and present, together with material of varying degrees of difficulty 
chosen from current newspapers and periodicals are included. The book pro- 
vides not only full directions for making the précis but also exercises in silent 
reading, conciseness, clearness, and getting the underlying meaning in poetry- 
This book adequately prepares for the questions on précis writing included in 
the College Entrance Board examinations. Octavo, 256 pages. $1.00 


Do your pupils forget what they are taught? 


ESSENTIALS OF CORRECT 
ENGLISH 


By 
A. S. HANCOCK 


Of the Central High School, Trenton, N.J. 


ERE is a text that presents the essentials of correct English in a manner 

that makes nearly certain their retention by the pupil. One of the strong- 
est features of this book, says Edith E. Shepherd, of the University of Chi- 
cago High School, “is that children are never allowed to forget what they 
have learned previously.” The keynote of this text is thoroughness. It con- 
centrates on the really important things, impresses them, one at a time, upon 
the pupil, and repeatedly refers back to them. This book, says Miss Shep- 
herd, “builds an expanding ability to write and speak accurately.”’ The con- 
tents of the Hancock text has been selected on the basis of scientific investi- 
gations. The method employed has been thoroughly tested with the author’s 
own classes. 12mo, 541 pages. $1.48 
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